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A Peep into the New Jerusalem. 
HIDE 
SWEDENBORGIANIGM, AS VIEWED BY A RAD- 
AL. 


The writer is a rationalist, and usually attends 
rational preaching; but sometimes, when the 
spirit moves, he likes to hear others ‘‘give a 
reason for the faith that is in them,” and conse- 
quently attends some religious service where 
the preaching is not so rational; so the church 
of the New Jerusalem, in Bowdoin street, is oc- 
casionally visited, just for a change of pasture. 

This church-edifice is situated in a very re- 
tired locality, being entered through a very long 
vestibule. The windows are small, and, the 
place being surrounded by brick-walls not far 
distant, a very little light enters the building, oc- 
casioning a holy gloom well adapted for sober 
thought, calm reflection and pious meditation. 
The congregation appear to be most respecta- 
ble, intelligent and refined, with probably a fair 
share of this world’s goods in their possession. 
The services are of a moderate and quiet order, 
according to ritual; chanting psalms, reading 
scripture, the Lord’s prayer, reciting the ten 
commandments or the beatitudes, with a respon- 
sive chant to each one by the choir, a sermon 
and benediction. The Lord’s prayer is the only 
prayer used by the denomination, Swedenborg 
having taught that it is sufficent for all occasions. 
It is read by the minister in a very impressive 
manner, the congregation kneeling or sitting 


must have received a severe shock, unless they 
can believe the human inhabitants of Jupiter 


ing fire. He also professed to have seen some 
spirits of men who had been inhabitants of our 
moon. These spirits did not talk with their 
mouths, as there is no atmosphere ir or on the 
moon to convey sounds, and so they convey 
their thoughts by a rumbling of their bowels, 
which Swedenborg at first took to be thunder, 
but which, upon close attention, he discovered 
was their mode of conveying their thoughts to one 
another. Most of the inhabitants of the other 
worlds, he says, are anthropomorphists, and 
believe that God exists as the “Grand Man,” 
that he makes his appearance at times on their 
earths or planets, and appears as the Lord, that 
is, Jesus; when Swedenborg told them the Lord 
had lived upon our earth in the person of Jesus, 
they were glad to hear of it, and did not doubt it. 
We might go on to greater length and relate 
many other curious statements and doctrines 
which Swedenborg says he received when he 
was ‘‘divinely illuminated;” but we think we 
have said enough to give those who have not 
time or inclination to read his works some in- 
sight into his queer theology. 

Swedenborg’s works were written by himself 
in Latin; what we have in English have been 
translated oy his followers, and comprehend 
several ponderous volumes; and yet it is stated 
that but a small portion of his writings have 


can, like the fabled salamanders, live in a burn- 


The trees have grown since you were here: 
They now are fresh and green; 

But soon their yellow leaves and sere 
Will on the boughs be seen. 

So, Mary, come before this cheer 
Is lost, and autumn’s pain 

Drops sadly on the faded year 


As tears of falling rain. 
Gray. 





Knotty Problems. 

After a day of extreme sirocco heat we usually 
have a noisy, disturbed, boisterous night. The 
general order is reversed, and nothing could be 
less complimentary to morals and good habits. 
Startled by the bacchanalian effects of hard- 
drinking, we heard the subdued voice of a woman 
urging her liege lord to go home. Probably she 
had sought him at his haunt, and by the help of 
a comrade he had reached that impromptu ref- 
uge, the church-steps. Partial power of speech 
remained, and our insensate poured out upon 
the weary one a volume of abusive epithets. It 
was fearful to hear; what must it have been to 
receive; and that at one o'clock, when both 
should have been asleep! After a scene which 
would have agonized the angels, they started 
for their own domicile. Whata jaded pair they 
were, and how hopeless the prospect before the 
lacerated sister. Always the same, and not a 
sign of reform; he never in till midnight, and 
then conducted to the door. God pity them! 


ships into port. As paper-hangers and commis- 
sioners they pursue callings commenced by the 
fallen chiefs. As bakers, companions have up- 
held invalid complements, sent their sons to 
college and reared their daughters for honor- 
able positions. What is done now-and-then 
might be brought about frequently. Outside 
transactions improve the physical and intellec- 


turbance arose. 


not that the step-mother was cruel and mal- 
treated the girls, but that she was cold toward 
them, and made them too sensible that the boys 
were her own children, and that they were but 





tual condition, and an object is preferable to | step-daughters.” 
money in the bank or a free passage over the pa aenenenen en re 
globe. Better hold the little ones together with CORRESPONDENUE 


a real mother than scatter them in palaces, or 
render their status so ill-matched that further 
intercourse is embarrassing and not advisable. 
Preserve our school-system intact; educate 
every child to care for itself; erect suitable 
abodes; banish intoxication; sex in vice; make 
our spherical genus even, and we shall have an making a tour among some of the border and 
era worth recording. Standing armies could be | more Southern States, I spent a day in this lit- 
added to the bread-winning element; half our | tle inland city. Although during the month of 
charity-structures be transformed into useful | March, there was much to impress upon my mind 
laboratories; tens ot thousands stand on their |the many natural advantages over some other 
own feet, and borrow neither crutch, shoes nor | sections I had passed through, and I hoped it 
script. The recent able reports of the boards | might some time be my fortune to look upon the 
of health show how much is in process, and towering hills which encircle one of the most 
the wide distribution of their sentiments will | pleasant and fertile valleys to be found in but 
enlighten the ignorant, electrify the indifferent | few, if any, of the States which comprise this 
and help on the period when we can be laws | Now united Union. 

unto ourselves, and sustainers of continual pro+| Starting from the city of Washington, 4 ride 
gress. Next to knowledge is action, and when | Over the metropolitan branch of the Baltimore 
we note how epidemics are stopped, and perceive and Ohio Railroad of two hours brought me in 


From Maryland. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Freperick City, Mp., Sept. 6, 1875. 
REVISITING. 
A few years after the close of the war, while 


sight once more of the blue mountain-tops and 


also how they can be prevented, we must insist 





with bowed heads. Some portion of the scrip- 
tures, among which are the five books of Moses, 
the Psalms and [Isaiah of the Old ‘Testament, 
the Four Gospels and the Sook of Revelations 
of the New, are believed to be more holy than 
the rest, and are called ‘‘The Word.” The scrip- 
tures are treated and read in a very reverent 
manner, and are kept, when not used in the ser- 
vices, in a handsome cabinet tower within the 
altar, and the taking and replacing of them 
seems to be a part of the ceremony. 

A Swendenborgian sermon generally consists 
of an explanation of the scriptures according 
to the doctrines of Swedenborg, who taught 
that the scriptures have a double or treble 
meaning—the celestial, spiritual and natural. 
The liturgy is not necessarily a part of Sweden- 
borgianism, but is such as the denomination has 
seen fit to adopt. The services might be of the 
Puritan style, if thought best by the denomina- 
tion; but as it is, the form of worship is well 
adapted to exercise the devotional feelings. 
Mr. Frothingham in his biography of Tkeodore 
Parker says Mr. Parker’s feelings were some- 
what hurt on being told that a friend of his (a 
rationalist, [ suppose) preferred to attend the 
Swedenborgian meeting because he could there 
exercise and enjoy his devotional feelings better 
than elsewhere; but any one may see by attend- 
ing the service there that it is just the place for 
almost any one to get that kind of enjoyment. 

Emanuel Swedenborg, upon whose writings 
the belief of this sect is founded, was a distin- 


been translated. The sect increases slowly; 
the morals which it inculcates are pure and 
Christian; the denomination is respectable, lib- 
eral and tolerant as any; but they appeal to the 
intelligent portion of the community to examine 
their doctrines with very little response. The 
writings of Swedenborg do not excite much in- 
terest in the public mind. In a recent publica- 
tion of the sect the writer says that ‘‘out of the 
body of Christians who receive them [the writ- | 
ings | as authentic and true they are little read, 
little cared for, little called for.” Perhaps what 
we have herein set forth may induce a few to 
search the Swedenborgian scriptures, and, like 
the Berians of old, ‘‘see if these things are so.” 
But we think that the more an intelligent per- 
son reads them the less he will be likely to be- 
lieve. 

Swedenborg lived and was in his prime in the 
middle of the last century. He spent the latter 
part of his Jife in London, and was a communi- 
cant of the English church. No doubt he was 
a natural clairvoyant, for it is related that whiie 
in London he knew that his own house in Stock- 
holm was in danger of burnirg from a confla- 
gration in the neighborhvod, and so stated, 
which was confirmed when the news arrived a 
few days later. We do not learn that he 
preached or was particularly zealous to propa- 
gate his theological doctrines, but merely had 
his trances, or ‘‘divine illuminations” as he 
called them, during which he had his visions or 
dreams, and wrote what he believed was re- 
vealed in the Latin tongue. Where, then, in 
the category shall we place Swedenborg? Was 
he a divine teacher, a lunatic, or an impostor? 
As to his being an impostor, it does not appear 
that he tried to gain any earthly a by his 
pretensions. He did not try to fOund a sect by 
his teachings; as to money and honof, he had 
all that his heart could desire from his own 
country. Was hea lunatic? Then never was 
there so much method displayed in madness. 
Was he a divine teacher? The answer to this 
question, aiter what we have herein set forth, 


guished philosopher and mineralogist of Swe- 
den, where he was highly honored and respected. 
He was what our modern spiritualists would 
term a ‘‘trance medium,” or, as he believed, 
“divinely illuminated.” During his abnormal 
conditions he founded a system of theology | 
which, while it has most of the features of the | 
christian religion, also has much that is absurd 
in the orthodox and rational christian view. 
He said that the New J-rusalem prophesied of 
in the Revelations was then appearing, and was 
the religion of which he was the exponent. 
God, he said, is the grand man (mazimus homo), | we leave to the reader. His diciples, of course, 
and mankind is formed in his image. Every man | gee enough in his assertion that he was ‘divinely 
and spirit of man is a part of the ‘‘grand man,” | illuminated” to accept him as divinely inspired. 
and, spiritually speaking, dwells in, and com-| All the rest of the world who have investigated 
poses, some part of the “grand man ;” the noble | his pretensions do not assent to his doctrines and 
and good dwell in the honorable parts of the | remain unbelievers or doubters. What is meat 
grand man, while the mean, vicious and bad | and nourishment for one person in the natural 
dwell in the dishonorable parts of the grand | world is poison, sickness and death for another. 
man. Manuel Espriella, a clever writer, near | So we may reason that, in the spiritual world, 
the beginning of the present century, who gave | the same rule holds true. Some will get their 
Swedenborg’s writing a thorough investigation, | best spiritual nourishment and health in the 
suggested to Swedenborg’s disciples that, as *‘it; Roman Catholic, Orthodox, or rationalist church, 
is not good for man to be alone,” there must be | and many no doubt will lead lives more in ac- 
somewhere, and their theology is not complete | initia: with the divine will by embracing the 
without, a ‘grand woman” for a companion for | doctrines of the New Jerusalem. Let us be 
him. | charitable to all, but let us not forget that hun- 
Swedenborg taught the doctrine of the trinity, | dreds in the past history of the human race have, 
but not in accordance with the popular christian | like Swedenborg, thought themselves inspired, 
dogina. According to his doctrine, Jesus Christ | had thousands of followers, but whose theories 
the Lord is the only God—the God of the uni- | ang missions, nevertheless, have cometo nought! 
verse—and, of course, the ‘‘maximus homo.” | 
Swedenborg denied the doctrine of the resur- | 
rection of the body, but taught the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the spirit or soul shortly | eter eee aman dis so capi 
after the death of the body; that when a person | Come, Mary, come! the summer wanes! 
dies he continues to have the same thoughts, | The roses all are dead! 
affections, wants and feelings that he had in the | Full soon will weep the autumn rains 
body, and it takes him some time to realize that Above their lonely bed. 
he has ceased to be mortal; and so he continues | phe sweet, wild strawoerries long have passed; 
to associate with his earthly friends and places;! phe raspberries, too, are gone; 
therefore, the disciples, believing their departed | I mind me where you picked them last, 
friends to be near them, conduct their house-| while bright the summer shone. 








The Farmer’s Invitation. 


—e 





affair: he h they were livi serv-| . , 
hold ‘effairs a thoagh they sete Livi te | And now the blackberries, dark and rich, 


ing their seats at the table and placing the dishes =: ‘ w 
ing their seats at the »le and pla g the dishes | Full of themered sanshine, 


» same as if there had been ‘no break in the | t 
ee one t a . s : Hang ripe and low from vine ard bush— 
[This last statement, often for- | 


family circle. za : 
as : A : ._| They hold the summer’s wine. 
mally made, has been authentically denied in| 


The heavens and the hells, And autumn’s fruits and flowers are here, 


our columns.— Eb. } 


They passed on to be replaced by another set, 
the ‘‘blind leading the blind”—the firmer of the 
two tempting the other to arouse and proceed 
through the repeated lure of ‘‘cherry brandy, 
whiskey-punch, lager-beer and ale.” Burned! 
he would become a cinder by imbibing still more. 
Already over-borne, a loathsome object ut.der 
any guise, he could only be induced to try and 
move as his imagination was excited by what 
had brought him where he was. These were 
followed by other specimens of the same or dis- 
similar ilk. A clanging gate closed one rende- 
vous, and an alarm of tire changed the currents. 
Ere the number of the box could be counted, 
the engine tore along, proving that in that case, 
men and horses were at their post ready for 
action. Again, a second signal promptly an- 
swered as before. Then dogs, grimalkins and 
mosquitoes volunteered other variety, till even 
they were hushed by singers who made the wel- 
kin ring and awoke the few fortunate enough to 
be composed to slumber. Their wild orgies 
over, they disappeared to afflict the balance of 
victims on their way. And these were fathers 
and sons! 

Gone at last, the sweet morning salutes us 
and stillness once more reigns; but our mind 
dwells upon the fruitful topic of intemperance. 
State inebriate asylums would hardly reach 
such as the above, and yet many might be 
saved. When we read that in some institutions 
ninety per cent. are there from this cause, we 
reiterate What can be done? We know that this 
evil cured, pauperism, that leech on community, 
would become a myth; it is one of our princi- 


settles the heads of parents and cheats the chil- 


energies; it is an outgrowth of tobacco, and the 
twain are in the direct line of the deadly social 


of immense importance to any small or large 
area. What a waste is sickness in mentality, 
time, production; how it enervates the individ- 
ual, and exhausts the strength and often patience 
of those upon whom the burden of care and 
support drops! “In Europe, we are told that 
each one loses from nineteen to twenty days; 
when there is one death there are twenty-eight 
incapacitated. The mortality ratio in Massachu- 
setts is said to be higher than in any other in 
the Union except Arizona and Louisiana. Zy- 
motic diseases must be removable, and typhoid 
is traceable to bad drainage, impure water, soiled 
clothing, and so on; the subject is vital and can- 
not be exaggerated. Joined therewith is the 
whole matter of the transportation of animals, 
the style of cars, watering by the way, rest or 
non-rest en route, and at the end stock-yards, 
mode of killing and curing, disease in manifold 
forms, food, parasites, trichina, revelations to the 
uninitiated. Ventilation comes in apropos every- 
where—in dwellings, trains, churches, halls. 
Some mysterious exits are traceable to sudden 
drafts caused by raising windows among seated 
pupils. The air of most schools is pestiferous ; 
children throw off quantities of carbon, which 
soon becomes offensive; we have a crying di- 
lemma in this quarter. Linked with all these is 
not only intra-mural burial, but that of all kinds. 
If cremation is not needed now, it may be, and 
| too much attention cannot be paid to the very 
best methods of interment; metallic and other re- 





tain. 


tions. 





appearance. 


receiving no answer. 
no girls. 


girls’ room. 


no need of fire. 


e conoscentt. 
Salute friends and acquaintances. 
The bodies were removed into the larger room 
ceptacles are sometimes burst asunder by gases, | immediately and several physicians called, but 





Prayer. 


Alas, the anguish 
That I am tied to! 
Sorely I languish, 
Knowing none to confide to. 
O God, let thy stretched 
Out hand clear my path, 
And comfort me, wretched 
One, by thy death! 
Sinking and shrinking 
Droops my mind, Lord, 
When I keep thinking 
How thou wast kind, Lord! 
Yielding thee even 
To bitter death’s strife, 
To win us in heaven 
An eternal life. 
Where shall I find him, 
My heart’s repose, 
Who for mankind him 
Died on the cross? 





Nobody there. 


that officials do their part, and also that each 
should feel sufficient pride and responsibility to 
contribute his share and his best, whether as 
counsellor, initiator, or helper in means. 
gether we rise or sink. Above all, let us keep 
erect and drag no one down. 
cannot be, neutral. 


To- 


We are not, and 


TRANSLATED FROM AN ANONYMOUS POET OF 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY BY A. E. KROGER. 


The Catholic Denial of Sepulture. 

Extract from a private letter dated Trieste, 
pal foes, and eats out brains and heart; it un- | Austria, July 31, 1875: ‘* Mr. Johann Polonio 
is director of the excise of this city, father of 
dren of proper birth and example; it mortifies | three daughters by his first wife, aged respec- 
friends and steals away their substance; it is a/ tively twenty, eighteen and sixteen, and four 
canker-worm which devours every green thing; | young boys by his second. 
it is a crime, and should be treated as such; it | flat of a house in the next street, overlooking 
is a moral question which should enlist our best | the Leipziger square, a lovely little half-acre of 
trees, flowers, shrubs, and in the center a foun- 
Tuesday evening (27th) the step-mother 
thrall; it is intimately connected with health, | and the three girls were in this garden, all lively 
and has an interesting bearing thereon; that is | and in good spirits, until about ten o’clock, when 
they went into the house, and an hour later the 
girls retired to their room. Behind this room 
was another very small one, the only door to 
which opened into the girls’ sleeping-room. 
Wednesday morning Mr. Polonio went to his 
office, as usual, the girls not having made their 
About nine, A. M., as this was still 
the case, Mrs. Polonio knocked at their door, 
Eleven o’clock came, but 
Mrs. P. again tried in vain to eticit 
any reply, and, becoming alarmed, called Mr. 
Barison, the meat-seller in the ground-story, 
who with a heavy axe beat in the door of the 
The inner door 
was also locked. This he burst in, and there on 
the floor lay Mary, full-dressed, Olga and Emma 
in their underclothes, dead. 
cated themselves with the fumes ot charcoal, of 
which a small pile unused lay in a corner. 
is remembered that the youngest of the girls 
went into the house half an hour or so before 
the others, doubtless to make the fatal prepara- 


He lives in the third 


They had suffo- 


It 


Not only were both doors found locked, 


Addio.’ 


but all the crevices were carefully stopped up; 
and, as the weather was very warm, there was 
If any doubt of its being a 
case of deliberate suicide remained it was re- 
moved by a piece of paper containing these 
words: ‘Noncilasciate vedere. Salutate amici 
(‘Let us not be seen. 
Good-bye.’) 


| obliging workmen to run tor their lives; deep the girls had long been dead. The funeral was 


| graves seem imperative, particularly where oc-| set for Thursday, eleven A. M., when the square 
If what is now spent in | and adjoining streets were filled with crowds of | 


cupants are multiplied. 


tation. 


ocean. 


blue arch above it. 


ern sections. 


the rich and highly-productive farming lands, 
teeming, as they now are, with luxuriant vege- 


The largest portion of our route from 


And as we looked dow 


It is then we find ourselves 


THE LOCALITY. 


Sheltered as this va 


the capital is as pleasant a country as we com- 
monly witness from a car-window, although 
sparsely settled. 
tree-tops beneath us, while passing over some 
of the trestle-work spanning the deep chasms, 
I could but feel how great a sense of obligation 
the travelling public would confer upon the 
railroad company if they would remove the 
wooden structures and replace them with some- 
thing substantial like stone or iron. 
distance before reaching the junction known as 
Point of Rocks we cross the river Monocacy, 
which is spanned by a first-class iron bridge. 

A short distance before arriving at the latter 
station we pass along beside the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, and obtain a view of the Potomac, 
moving calmly along, seeking its outlet to the 


non the 


A short 


looking 


upon Sugar-loaf Mountain, separated as it is 
from the main belt’ which incloses and over- 
shadows the valley, seeming to vie with the sur- 
rounding summits to approach nearer to the 
The remainder of our jour- 
ney enables us to look upon cultivated fields, 
rich pasturing and the high range of hills which 
seem to say to us, after we leave the main stem 
of the road, Thus far, stranger, and no farther! 


In fertility and productiveness of the soil this 
county may be classified with that of the Mo- 
hawk in New York, the surface resting on 
the limestone beds of Pennsylvania and the 
rich earth which extends through the Shenan- 
doah valley, and does not terminate until it 
reaches far into the more Southern States. 
The chief products which are the result of the 
husbandman’s labors are corn and wheat—not 
giving their attention to so great a variety as 
the farmers in more Northern States. 
tivation of fruit, if not neglected, is by no 
means extensive. 
so protected from the cold storms wich are 
swept along by powerful winds over 80 many 
sections, if more attention was given to many 
of the varieties of fruits now so extensively 
consumed in the markets of the country the 
producers would soon discover’ the advantages 
of this locality and climate over that of other 
sections, where, with less natural resources, they 
have long since found the cultivation of the ap- 
ple, pear, peach and grape highly remunerative. 

POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 
In the march of improvement, if increase of 
population is any criterion upon which to base 
an opinion, this county cannot be ranked as 
highly progressive, adding but the small number 
of nine hundred and eighty-one to her inhabi- 
tants from 1860 to 1870. 
Manufacturing on a scale of any importance 
has not yet got a foothold among the people, 
except a few tanneries, and an agricultural shop 
where a few kinds of farming implements are 
made and repaired. Lewis McMurray, a highly- 
enterprising business man of Baltimore, came 
here afew years since and erected a number of 
buildings for the purpose of canning corn, pur- 
chasing and leasing of the farmers their land, 
and cultivating his own material, of which I am 
informed he has now ripening about one thou- 
sand acres, affording, as it does, employment 
for men, women and children. 
Perhaps one disadvantage which the farmer 
labors under in this locality, more particularly 
since the adoption of the new system of labor, 
is in trying to cultivate too much land instead 
of dividing and selling to new settlers who 
might be induced to migrate from more North- 
On crossing the line into Penn- 
sylvania we are able to discover the result of 


The cul- 


lley is, 


caskets, carriages, vestments, flowers and mas-| people, especially of the middle and lower 


more close industry expended on a less number 


And with them, Mary mine, 
I'll not forget to mention, dear, 
The squash and pumpkin-vine. 


‘he says (for Swedenborg maintained there were 
several of each), are not places, but states orcon- 
ditions of the mind or soul, and those who oc- | 
cupy those conditions do so voluntarily, prefer- | And if you'll come we'll make some pies ; 
ring that state or condition which they are into, For pumpkins yellow grow! 
any other—even as in this life some prefer to, And where the squash was green there lies 
associate with the good and virtuous, and lead A deepening, golden glow. 

good and virtuous lives themselves, while others | And, Mary, we will make them rich 

prefer to associate with the bad and vicious and) = With sugar and with cream; 

lead vicious lives. , And they the best pies shall be which 

Swedenborg says that when he was in his | Your eyes have ever seen. 

trance, or ‘divinely illuminated,” he often saw And then the apple-trees their store 

spirits in the heavens and hells and conversed | Ot fruit will give to you; 

He says that our friends, the Qua-| The fine wild flavors that they bore 

In other years hold true. 


with them. 
kers, whom most people respect for their excel- 

lent christian character and conduct in this 

worl], resemble in the spiritual world wild-hogs | 
in the distance; but, not giving any reason why 
they have that singular appearance, an unbe- 

liever in his infallibility may be excused for 
thinking that his experience with the Quakers 494 then those “Sweets of Granny Hane” ; 
*Tis an odd name, ‘tis true; 


The ‘‘August tree” waits for you, dear; 
Upon its golden fruit 

A faint blush, as of sunset clear, 
Has come, your taste to suit. 


of his day was not a pleasant one. Those who 
he says, gradually lose But memories golden in that name 


deny the Lord's divinity, : 
Are held for me and you. 


their intellectual faculty, until at last they be- | 
come simpering idiots—which is an awful warn- The waving corn its tassel swings 
ing to those who cannot believe that Jesus of High up above my head; 
Nazareth is the God of the universe. The Ah, Mary! to my thought it brings 
Dutch in the next world will enjoy heaven, he Another eve. The sky was red; 
says, because in this world they are a commer- The autumn’s mellow, sunset light 
cial people, and have done a great deal of good) — Lay bright along the meadows, 
by their trade in civilizing the world and mak- And down from yonder wooded height 
ing it better. Notwithstanding, some ofweun-| Dropped evening's silvery shadows. 
believers will still think that the ‘almighty dol- | We walked through dewy, silent fields, 
lar” has had as much to do with Dutch eager- | Beside the rustling corn; 
ness for trade as the good of mankind. | I know that earth to me can yield 
Swedenborg says that while he was in his ‘‘di- | ‘Than that no brighter morn. 
vinelvy illuminated” conditions he saw and con- | , : 
versed with the spirits of men who had been in- | And Foe ne ase ped 
habitants of other worlds, and they gave him in- hang tow shove the bit! 
formation about the inhabitants of those worlds, And all about ree er ane aad 
their modes of living, their religion, their ways The night grew dusk and still. 
of thinking, ete. His interview with the spirits The golden gleaming of your hair 
who had once inhabited the planet Jupiter was! I seem again to see! 
quite lengthy. The inhabitants of Jupiter, he Your shining eyes, than stars more fair, 
learned, are a good and holy people, and are as| Will never fade for me. 
much above the inhabitants of this earth as the And, Mary, whereso’er you walk, 
holy angele are. But as modern astronomy has = My thought will go with you; 
proved that Jupiter is a smali sun, in a state of And be your life’s ways bright or dark 
incandescence—that is, in about the same condi-| My heart will follow you. 
tion as geology teaches our earth to have been in | I know this pleasant scene you love; 
unnumbered millions of years ago—and not ca-| This hill and darksome glade; 
pable of sustaining animal life, we think the | The sunshine on the trees above, 
faith of the intelligent diciples of Swedenborg | ™ and their still depth of shade. 


sive monuments were mostly bestowed upon 
| methods guarding the public salubrity, we should 


| not rob the departed, but minister to the living. | the usual offices for the Roman Catholic dead— 
| The wicker-baskets, lined with moss introduced it being understood that the parent had been 
jin England, strike us most pleasantly; they | denied this consolation—a matter in this Catho- 
| would obviate the above difficulties, and be an' lic region of much more importance in public 
immense economy to those who are often im- | opinion than we New Englanders easily con- 
Many are broken | ceive. 
| down by paying these extras by means of over-| Podesta (Mayor), with some members of the 
How much better to give or take rides | city council, went to the house, and learning that 
| in the usual conveyances rather than block the | no priest was in attendance, sent the city physi- 
streets by rows of vehicles which interfere with | cian and an assistant magistrate to the bishop’s 
| locomotion and comfort, and are an onerous tax | palace (just across the square) to represent to 
| the acting bishop the excited state of the public 
Very much has been done tor the amelioration | feeling, and to pray him, in regard to the feel- 
‘and removal of roots which endanger the uni- | ings of the poor father and the family, to order 
It is a vexed desideratum, and of- | a priest of the church (next door) to attend. 
tentimes so radical and extended as to discour- Dr. Schneider replied in substance by refusing 
age any effort. There is vast recklessness, and | the request, on the ground that he could not 
| when we see a laboring man build a house, | legally order any priest to take part in the fun- 
the embodiment of his hard earnings, in a bog, | eral; that, besides, the young girls had crazed 
we think that the authorities should have discre- | their brains by reading corrupting romances, 
tion to veto his folly. He will have no outlet! and it must insult the conscience of every true 
Be- | Catholic should a priest sanctify their corpses 
sides, he will soon be summoned to raise his ed- or even take any part in the funeral procession; | tomac; the Catoctin range of mountains, ris- | for fact as in many of the much-admired pro- 
ifice, and so augment his rates. We have found! moreover he considered the pomp with which ‘ing more than fifteen hundred feet above the ductions of Burns, Byron, Bryant and Long- 
| out many things—how to deodorize and disin- | the funeral was to be conducted as an outrage. | level of the sea, almost seeming to say to us, fellow. 
Weare still |No doubt Dr. Schneider was right in the eye of | View well the beautiful panorama which the | 


| poverished by the great cost. 


| work. 


| to those concerned. 


| versal weal. 


for wastage, and imperil those most dear. 


| fect—but the quarter is not done! 


|in the midst of effluvia which undermines the | the ecclesiastical law to which his obedience is 
Sun, pure | due, but the effect of his decision is to give an- | for 


| constitution and shortens existence. 


| 


classes, discussing with much heat the question 
whether any priest would be there to perform 


of acres, returning to the tiller of the eartha 
greater reward for his efforts. During the short 
time spent here I was forced to come to the 
conclusion that the day is not far distant when | 
this city with the many adjoining towns, none 
of which are large in population, will be resorted 
to by those inhabiting Baltimore and Washing- 
At the appointed hour Dr. Angeli, the 


far from home to places in the distant North, 
with advantages and comforts far less than many 
which are so near them. 
SCENERY AND BUILDINGS. 

The traveller, as he branches off from the 
great iron avenue of the Baltimore and Ohio 
to be transported into this ancient place of some 
nine thousand inhabitants, and known as the 





fields of grain, the growing corn, the wide- 
spreading enclosures for the herding of cattle, 
‘the waters of the Monocacy moving leisurely 
along to deposit its accumulations from rivulet 


and creek into its greater competitor, the Po- 


| 


| we shall never be strong nor upright while we | Catholic church here, and is, therefore, not to with the valley beyond! 


are sequestered in the dark and breathe and sip | be regretted. The funeral procession then ar- 


ton, as well as other large places, in selecting | 
their summer resorts, instead of journeying so | 


offices were denied caused the appearance of a 
large armed police force, but happily no dis- 
The most rational explanation 
of this extraordinary case of triple suicide is 


tel, of which Col. Frank B. Caslin is the popu- | chair of President of the United States. Ac- 
lar proprietor ; and with his numerous assistants, | cepting the clergyman’s assertion as sound 
of which the ever-obliging Mr. Sheppard stands | doctrine, then the well-conducted Republican 


athome. The Dill House, under its new man- | its columns the name of Hon. James G. Blaine 
agement, enjoys a good reputation, and is pleas- and substitute that of one of our American 

antly located opposite the court-house grounds. | mothers. 
We find other houses of less importance. COMMENDATION TO SIGHT-SEERS. 
The inhabitants have long prided themselves} During our coming centennial year, when the 
on being supplied with pure, soft water, having | American and European tourists diverge from 
been pronounced by some almost equal, if not} that great central point where a new nation was 
quite, to any yet found on the continent. Analy- | first ushered into being to view much of our 
sis has failed to discover any deleterious sub- | broad and extensive domain comprised in the 
stance at all detrimental to the health of con-| States with their almost boundless resources, 
sumers. It was first obtained from springs, united with new bonds of peace, and hope that 
then sinking an artesian well at the base of the | their strength may never be tested again by civil 
mountain, and from a reservoir is distributed | commotion, if they tarry for awhile on their 
journey among the mountains and valleys of 


over the city: 
Maryland they will find it was not time mis- 


The drives in any direction within sleet 
miles of Frederick City, and the almost unsur- ! spent while looking upon what has so often been 











and we see before us, rising two thousand feet 


summit, South Mountain, where the life of many 
a brave soldier was surrendered, on one side, for 
a cause that was lost; on the other, contending 
for the perpetuation of what had become the only 
successful republic in the eyes of the world. 
Twenty miles distant from this city and you 
will find your feet pressing the soil of what was 
once a part of the “Old Dominion,” and gazing 
upon the rugged scenery which has long since 
made Harper’s Ferry distinguished. 


valley is a decided change from the heated at- 
mosphere of Baltimore and Washington. 
the sun passes from our sight beyond the tow- 
ering hills the heated air gradually rises above 
us, giving place to the cooler and more heavy 
atmosphere, until we find the soothing breeze 
fanning us to sleep. 
I can deduce to substantiate my assertion is 
that the bodies of mosquitoes have not sufficient 
vitality to endure the cool air which settles upon | 
us from the mountains, therefore seek a more | 
genial clime, relie 
annoyance which in many localitie 
unendurable. And the black-flies we find so troug others, October 18, 1822, 
blesome among the mountains of New Hamp- | 
shire and the pineries of Maine do not exist in 
this part of Maryland. 


marble quarries of different shades, bloc 
which were used in the construction of the na- 
tional capitol. 
worked in the past, and the iron ore stored away | 
along the mountain-side will sometime cause the 
horizon to be illuminated with the blazing light 
of the furnace 
travelling at night among the mineral regions of ; ° 
Pennsylvania. 


P | 
around this spot, which was among the first set- | party. 
tled parts of Western Maryland. As early as he would stand in case he was unable to present | 


against Fort Duquesne marched from here. | would be content. And with that understanding | 
the mother country this little settlement was the 
scene of many thrilling events. 
later contest with England, in 1812, its men were 
found active participants in the important bat- 
tles fought so near them. Coming down to that | and after the usual greetings, Webster asked if 


for the supremacy, this people were divided and | Welles, and spoke very highly of the nominee. 


lieved to be just; and armies with banners were | told him he was the man. 


passed scenery which you discover on every | pronounced as among the garden-spots of our 
hand, are the crowning features of all the many | continent. SHAWMUT. 

inducements to tempt one to linger long among 
scenes rarely to be found in most places where 
the summer tourists love to congregate. One 
of the most delightful places for a morning or 
evening drive is a visit to ‘‘ White Rock” to 
view the distant landscape from its lofty peak, 
and quench our thirst by drinking from a bub- 
bling spring the waters of which are impreg- 
nated with iron; also another, near-by, of sul- 
phur. I am informed the question is now being 
agitated of erecting near the spot, now so often 
resorted to, a house for the accommodation of 
some four or five hundred guests. A drive to 
the “‘Glaies,” by the Woodsboro’, or Walkers- 
ville pike, affords one of the most interesting 
entertainments to one who likes to look upon 
broad acres under a high state of cultivation, 
passing over, as we do much of the way, a road 
as hard and smooth as a house-floor. A drive 
of fourteen miles over the mountain, thence 
through what is known as Middletown Valley, 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The Golden Age wickedly says, apropos of 
screwing up the walls of Dr. Miner's church to 
keep them from falling apart, that ‘‘it 1s his way 
to resist any inclination to spread by tightening 
the screws.” 

One of the greatest of Irishmen and one of 
the greatest of Catholics said: ‘‘As much reli- 
gion as you please from Rome, but no politics.” 
They called him the Emancipator, the Agitator. 
His name was Daniel O'Connell. It is known 
that the majority of the Catholic church in 
America stands on this doctrine. It is known 
that everybody else does. — Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 

Judge Poland, in an earnest and conciliatory 
letter regretting his inability to be present at 
the veterans’ reiinion at Brattleboro’, Vt., re- 
cently, said: ‘I do not agree that in order to a 
return of fraternal and harmonious relations it 
is necessary that we should ignore the fact that 
there has been a war. I think it better that we 
should say, as we believe, that we were right 
and the Confederates were wrong, and in all 
proper ways to show that fighting to preserve 
the life of the nation was better than to fight to 
destroy it.” 


from the ocean’s level, tuat ever-memorable 


A convict on Blackwell’s Island was found 
dead in his cell the other morning, and his body 
was covered with bruises and wounds inflicted 
by his brutal keepers. It sometimes seems 
(says the Golden Age) that the classes which 
need the most tender and humane treatment to 
evoke the feeble moral elements in their defec- 
tive organizations are given over to the tender 
mercies of savages. If three-quarters of the 
keepers of insane asylums were confined in 
straight-jackets and three-quarters of the jail- 
keepers were locked into cells and fed on bread 
and water and groomed with a lash once a day 
tor a while, these institutions might be slightly 
humanized. 


COMFORT. 
The temperature we experience within this 


As 


Perhaps the best evidence 





A well-known literary gentleman, residing 
| abroad, writes to a friend, who allows us to 
print, the following anecdote: ‘‘ Reading Dan- 
ving the dwellers here of an| iel Webster's private correspondence, I am 
3 is almost Teminded by the note of Colonel Perkins, and 
22, announcing to him his 

first nomination to Congress from Boston, of 
| circumstances related to me many years since 
| by Col. Chester Adams of Natick, who had them 
MINERALS. | from Hon. John Welles himself. I think them 

Within the limits of this county are found| Worth recording. I must trust my memory, for 
ks of| if, as [ suppose, I have the story in writing, it 
is some thousands of miles distant: There had 
en | been very great trouble in selecting a candidate, 
| and the committee, or caucus, whatever it was, 


Copper mines have also be 


}at last determined that Mr. Welles, notwith- 
| standing all his protestations, should stand. He 
had been an influential and important member 
f the State Senate, and had the position, pop- 
ularity and high character to insure success, as 
| It is my impression that the 


fires which we witness when 


| 


HISTORIC WORTH. it was believed. 
Some events of a historic interest cluster | incumbent was of the old so-called Democratic 


at the head, the sojourner will never fail to feel | weekly of this city might take from the head of 


idleness. The best of them have saved them- 
selves by turning travellers and explorers, or 
Joining scientific surveys and expeditions; but 
the career of the rest is downward. England’s 
warlike age is over. Her warrior race is ex- 
tinct as the dodo. ‘There is nothing for it but to 
reduce her army to a flag or two, and then drill 
every citizen in youth so that he or she may be 
able to defend the country if it be attacked. 





Mrs. Croly—‘‘Jenny June”—writes for Emily 
Faithfull’s London paper from time to time, and 
some of her articles are good enough for home 
consumption, and altogether too good to be 
wasted on foreign readers. In her last letter 
she says: ‘No man can represent a woman any 
more truly than he can another man in politics, 
or elsewhere, and ought to be able to do so only 
by being chosen, or appointed to stand as such 
representative. A law which left it optional 
with women either to act for themselves, or se- 
lect some man to act for them, would be certainly 
no more than just, but to take their political 
representation through men for granted, while 
unfair to all, is absolute robbery of the equal 
right of those women who are unmarried, or not 
truly represented by the political faith of their 
husbands. Objectors complain that there is too 
much voting now, that our political machinery 
is already too complicated and unwieldy, and 
that the details of government need simplifying 
rather than crowding with superfluous material. 
They assert that were the right of suffrage ex- 
tended to women the results, practically, would 
be about the same, only the ditticulties would be 
increased. All this may be true, but is an argu- 
mentagainst universal suffrage, not against wom- 
an as her own political representative. Where 
can be found an intelligent reason for giving an 
ignorant man, just landed on our shores, and 
only one remove from barbarism, the right of 
suffrage, the right of a voice in the councils of 
the nation, and refusing it on any existing 
grounds to American women, the mothers of the 
republic, the cultivated wives and daughters of 
American men? Some say it is to spare them 
trouble and responsibility, but you cannot spare 
any humar soul its responsibility. If it does not 
fall upon it in one shape, it willin another; and 
by depriving women of the power and the neces- 
sity to use their faculties you deprive them of 
tne faculties themselves, and leave them defence- 
less, to fall beneath the weight of unforseen or 
unavoidable calamity. 





LITERATURE. 
Barford Mills is the title of a temperance and 
pious story, by Miss M. E. Winslow, which the 
National Temperance Society, New York, has 
issued. The incidents of the story are well de- 
picted. 





Goaks and Tears isa paper-covered compila- 
tion of the funny sayings of the Detroit Free- 
Press man, with illustrations to mateh. It has 
a centennial calendar each month. Few of our 
later humorists have so shaken the sides of the 
public as he.—Henry L. Shepard & Co., Boston. 
J. W. Pike, of Vineland, N. J., has written, 
and William Denton has published, a very ser- 
viceable tract, called The fallacies of the Free- 
Love Theory, which may serve to aid in check- 
ing the loose ideas of the marriage relation now 
so prevalent. There is good sense and sound 
counsel all through its pages.— Wellesley, Mass. 
Julius Eichberg The High- 
School Music- Reader, for the use of mixed and 
boys’ high schools, and of course for somewhat 
It is a collection of 
solfeggios and four-part songs, with choruses of 


has compiled 


advanced-in-music pupils. 
musical worth. Some of the best compositions 
of the language will be found among its con- 
tents.—Boston, Ginn Brothers. 

For a Woman's Sake is the latest of Wm. F. 
Gill & Co.'s select novels. It is a tale of mys- 
teries, adapted from the German of Hans Wach- 
enhusen, called ‘‘the Wilkie Collins of Ger- 
many”—a grand dramatic story, sparkling and 





Mr. Welles at last said, in effect, that 
1754 the unfortunate expedition of Braddock | to them another as candidate with whom they | 


During the struggle which soon followed with | they parted. The next morning he drove out 
of town in his chaise—chaises were then the 
And in our) style—to Dorchester, I think—at all events to 
| where Webster then resided. He met Webster 
| driving into town in his chaise. They stopped, 





later period when the two sections contended | a candidate had been found. ‘‘Yes,” said Mr. 


lent their aid and strength to the cause they be- | After raising Webster’s curiosity, Mr. Wellies 
He was greatly sur- 


no uncommon sight, and the reverberatory echo | prised and astonished, and only after a long 


snapping with all the vivacity of modern literary 
style, yet as full of marvel, mystification and 
knightly adventure as any work from the pen of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, Monk Lewis, or Walter Scott. 


The New Don Quitote, or The Wonderful Ad- 
ventures of Tartarin of Tarascon, invites toa 
new sensation. It is by Alphonse Daudet, of 
whom Dickens spoke in his later days as one of 
the rising glories of French literature. The 
satire is bright, graceful and witty—the objec- 
tive point the proneness of the people of south- 
ern France to exaggeration. The hero’s char- 
acter presents a strange combination of discord- 
ant elements. He is represented as a leisure. 
loving reader of romances and adventures which 





of cannon was listened to by the inhabitants of | conversation did he consent to a step which he 
its hillsides and valleys. | had not the remotest idea of taking when he 
The names of many whose nativity was within left home that morning. Do you suppose that 
this county long since achieved a fame which | anybody now remains who could fill up this | 
has made them conspicuous on the page of| outline of a story, or correct anything in it? 
American history, and the names of Johnson, | That the incident in the main is true there can 
Nelson, Schley and Taney are mentioned as| be no doubt in your mind, as you must remem- 
among its most noble and brilliant sons. The | ber the cordial and peculiar relations which ex- 
latter desired that his last resting-place might | isted between Mr. Welles and Col. Adams, and | 
be by the side of her who bore him, in earth con- | of which we in our boyhood were so often wit- | 
secrated by the Catholic church, while his wife, | nesses.” | 
who was of different religious faith, slumbers j Sra nani? 

near relatives in the beautiful enclosure known FIN GER-POINTS. 
as Mount Olivet. Wandering one morning | 
among the monuments and headstones, the kind 


| 








Martin Harris, of the church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints, has just departed this life 
superintendent called our attention to the grave | at Clarkson, Utah, at the advanced age of nine- 
of Francis Scott Key, whose soul-stirring words, | ty-two years. Mr. Harris first appeared in print 
embodied in the ‘*Star-Spangled Banner,” | in the year 1830, at which time, in company 
will forever cause his name to be kept green with Oliver Coudery and David Whitner, he 
while those who inhabit this continent are known | subscribed to the solemn affirmation which ap- 
as Americans. A towering shaft should mark | pears on the title-page of the Mormon Bible. 
his resting-place, but instead a plain marble! Joseph Smith, the Palmyra imposter, having 
slab is all we find. In the rear of this silent | noticed Harris’ relish for religious wonders, and 
and sacred ground we observe a long row of | his capacity for receiving and retaining all the 
headstones to the known and unknown Con- | bosh that folly and knavery could furnish, took 
federate dead, sleeping ‘‘Under the sod and the | it into his head to use Harris in the matter of 








dew, waiting the judgment-day.” getting up anew religion. Harris had seen the 
BARBARA FREITCHIE. | devil in a dug-way near Palmyra, and his con- 
In one of the more ancient burial-places we | test with that distinguished personage had so 


| approach a lot enclosed with an iron fence, and improved his swallowing apparatus that Jue 


| great hand of nature has painted and spread out | 
your admiration, before you mount and annual fair, which has long had the reputation | 
| beverage and atmosphere are our birthright, and | other blow to the waning influence of the Roman | stand upon our heads to satiate your vision | of surpassing all agricultural exhibitions in the 


Of the public and private buildings little can | almost every man, woman and child within a 


| of Laban, etc., went down at asingle gulp. He 
| age ninety-six—a name the poet has embalmed, had been something of a Friend, thena Wesley- 
|an, then a Baptist, afterward a Presbyterian, 
{and, if not halted by the Mormon fraud, he 
| would, in all probability, have gone the round 
| through all existing sectaries. Having advanced 
| $50 and accepted the position of scribe to Jo- 
| seph, he found himself fully committed to the 
| “fullness of the gospel,” and earnestly pro- 

FAIR. | claimed whatever foolishness or blasphemy Joe 
Onthe middle of October this county holds its might put into him. 


not only in the minds of the present but future 
generations. And if, as many claim, the author 
| greatly overwrought the picture he drew in his 
| ballad, there is doubtless as much foundation 


Mr. Conway says the miserable Baker affair, 
that has made so much excitement in England, 
calls for but one comment. It is that the mili- 
tary service of Great Britain in its higher ranks 


| State. It continues four days, and brings out | 


fire the braver part of him to deeds of valor, a 
disposition which his pleasure-loving side vigor- 
ously resents. Circumstances, however, oblige 
him to take up the dangerous business of lion- 
The story of his adventures 


The work 


hunting in Africa. 
and mishaps is thoroughly amusing. 
is neatly issued by W. F. Gill & Co. 
Music Publications.—Oliver Ditson & Co. 
continue their excellent assortment of superior 
sheet music. They issue this week, for vocal 
gratification, ‘‘Sweethearts,” a song, words by 
W. S. Gilbert, music by Arthur Sullivan; ‘Year 
after Year,” song, words by Miss Muloch, music 
by T. D. L.; “The Wolf,” bass song, by Shield; 
‘‘She is Handsome as a Dream,” soug, words by 
Will DeFord, music by Samuel H. Speck; 
‘Dream that I Love thee Still,” words by G. F. 
Fuller, music by J. W. P. Price; and “I will go 
| to the Altar,” trio, words from Psalm 13: 4, 
| music by L. H. Southard; and for instrumenta- 
tion, ‘‘Crystal Mazurka,” for piano, by L. Ma- 
son; ‘Little Frolic,” of the ‘Children’s Musi- 
cal,” by Frank W. Crandell; ‘‘March of the 
600,000,” by George F. Root; ‘‘The Chase” 
galop, from Johann Strauss’s ‘‘Cagliostfo in 
Vienna” operetta; and ‘The Heather Rose,” 
jand ‘*The Holy Virgin,” meditation, from the 
| compositions of Gustav Lange.—The Orpheus, 
| for September, is unusually interesting. Its mis- 





| Mountain City, can but be enraptured with the | on a small marble block at the head of one of the | Smith's angels, revelations, golden Bible, sword , cellany is instructive, and it gives for sheet music 
sight befure him as he gazes upon the ripening | graves we read the name of Barbara Freitchie, 


| ‘*The American Rifle-Team Victory march,” by 
Operti; and ‘Tiger Quickstep,” by Wallenstein. 
—Boston, G. D. Russell & Co. 

The Text Book of Poetry ; from Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Beattie, Goldsmith, Thomson and 
Burns, with sketches of the authors’ lives, notes 
and glossaries, by Rev. Henry N. Hudson, is 
one of the most admirable compilations for 
schools and classes, more particularly, and for 
the general reader who desires the best of 
these writers, in general, that has yet been made. 
Each author is preceded with a very full sketch 
of his iife and poetry, and then follow those 
compositions which have passed into the classics 
of English literature. Itis not a ‘‘reader” made 


malaria! There is no missionary like cleanli- | ranged itself and began its course through streets | be said. A few of the residences of the more Tadius of twenty miles. ‘Some come in rags, | js becoming demoralized through sheer idleness. | up of shreds and patches, but a systematic, con- 


| ness, and no more potent encourager than con- crowded by thousands and thousands of people. | wealthy class attract our attention as we pass ;some in tags, and some in velvet gowns.” | The cases of Major Harbord and Col. Baker are | 


venient, suitable apartments, at prices possible |The women of the splendid city House of Ref- | along, being neat and somewhat imposing in | Judge Thurman vf Ohio is advertised to tell notorious, but the cases suppressed are many. 


|to give and live. A margin for emergencies | uge fur the virtuous poor led the way. Then | appearance. We find the temple where the them “‘what he knows about farming.” 
| should be practical, or we invite the wolf or al- came the hearse drawn by four black horses and | scales of justice are, or should be, evenly bal- | 
4 new jail is” 


| moner spite of the utmost personal exertion. 


| bedecked with a multitude of garlands. The | anced a substantial structure. 


| When Tennyson wrote in ‘‘Maud” his strange 
| animadversion on Peace, and called it rotten, 
I am informed, since I came here, this some- | the philanthropic were scandalized; but there 


HUMANITY EN MASSE. 


| Division of toil is a profitable arrangement. | three white coffins had each a crucifix and gar- | now being erected on a site overlooking the | What ancient municipality has long enjoyed a | can be no doubt that for a country to keep up a 
| In most famities the whole should, sooner or | land of myrtle fixed upon it. Oneach side of the | town. The most imposing of any of the public Teputation for ‘handsome ladies” and ‘‘pretty jarge military establishment in utter idleness 


, later, earn or garner. Then there would be | hearse walked twelve young officials from Mr. | buildings is the State Asylum for the deaf and | babies,” and almost every young couple is jncurs evils hardly less serious than those of 
| mutuality, and none tasked beyond limit. Wives | Polonio’s office, bearing burning wax torches; dumb, which every stranger should visit; it oc- | blessed with one or more of those little ‘“‘well- war. As for the common soldiers, they have 
cupies a commar.ding eminence, and from the | *Prings of pleasure.” Be it so or not, I find jong been a by-word for baseness. A man must 
| tower a most charming view is the reward for myself trespassing upon a topic a bachelor is be very low down to wear the red-coat of a pri- 
ten, if they did, they could, with trained jour- | lowing twelve young girls in white. Then came | climbing and looking therefrom. It affords ac- supposed to be but little acquainted with, and| vate. The ‘‘service” abandoned by the respect- 
‘altogether too delicate for him to deal with. | able, has become the refuge of the ignorant and 


should know what they can of the partner's busi- | with them were on each side six of the em- 
ness, and, if a craft, acquire insight therein. Of- | ployés of the Funeral Co., and immediately fol- 


neymen, carry on the trades and subsist inde- | the servants of the house, as is here usual, in- | commodation for five hundred inmates. 


pendently and happily. It is with intense satis- | stead of the relatives, who, except in case of } 
| faction that we observe that the mate of the de- English and Germans, rarely go in the proces- | 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


| But while my mind is on the mild and more diesipated. Every barrack is an ulcer to the 
One of the most important questions which | tender natures of humanity anc their offspring, community amid which it stands. But the cor- 
ceased President of the State Female College | sion. Beyond this there was, and could be, no | naturally arises in the minds of those seeking |! am reminded of words once uttered by one of | ruption has been longer in eating its way into 
| at Memphis, Tennessee, succeeds her husband. order, the streets presenting a confused mass of | comfort and recreation from home is in regard | the most distinguished divines in the country—| the higherranks. It has, however, been recent- 
| As librarians they occasionally do this. Atten-| moving humanity. The threatening attitude of to hotel accommodations. In the ‘‘Mouptain | that any woman who had reared half-a-dozem | jy apparent that these fine military gentlemen of 
tion to details has enabled many women to bring | the people on learning that the usual religious | City” they are sure to find them at the City Ho- | spunky children was fully competent to fill the| the clubs are becoming victims of high pay and 


secutiv e and orderly exhibit of the great merit 
of the several masters. One can readily imag- 
ine that with a few months’ use of such a work 
as this the pupil will stamp on his mind and 
memory the best metrical thoughts, the sweet 
words and living imagery of these foremost wri- 
ters, so that ever after they will be things of 
joy tohim. The notes appended by the com- 
piler are quite clear as to the meaning and pur- 
pose of the poets in those allusions which might 
prove obscure tothe modern reader; while the 
glossaries are full and satisfactory. We com- 
mend this work to all teachers, as well as lov- 
ers of choice poetry generally.—Boston, Ginn 
Brothers. 

The Galazy, for October, has among its con- 
tributors Justin McCarthy, Albert Rhodes, Hen- 
ry James, Jr., Grenville Murray, J. W. DeFor- 
est, and other popular writers. John T. Short 
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contributes a very interesting article upon the 
discovery of America, wherein he reviews the 
various theories that have been formed as to its 
discovery by the Phoenicians, Egyptians, Chi- 
nese and Norsemen. Albert Rhodes writes a 
description of Octave Feuillet, and an analysis 
of his work. Grenville Murray gives a sketch 
of the first Napoleon. Henry James, Jr., 

hooses for bis subject ‘‘The Letters of Madame 
DeSabran.” Kichard Grant White, in provid- 
ing his usual article on the vernacular, gives a 
chapter on English pronunciation. Mrs. Rose 
Terry Cooke contributes a short New England 
love story, Capt. John Codman & sketch of 
travel, and an unknown writer a review of 
Sherman’s memoirs. Mrs. Fanny Barrow gives 
a dainty little society poem, called “Indecision.” 
Col. DeForest's ‘Ballad of Salem” is a quaint 
picture of the days of witchcraft, while Mrs. 
Piatt’s contribution is a sentimental story 1n 
verse. The serial stories are continued, and 


the editorial departments contain the usual 
amouut of varied and entertaining matter.— 


New York. 
Literary Table-Talk. : 
Charles Reade makes an appeal to American 
ladies to aid in securing an international copy- 





right law. 
The New Age is the name of a new weekly 


journal to be started in this city on the 25th 
prox., by Rev. John M. L. Babcock, and to be 
devoted to Free-Religion, Labor-Reform, Eman- 
cipation of Woman, Spiritualism, Temperance, 
Finance and Government. 

Yale College is one hundred and seventy-five 
years old, and it has had ten presidents only. 
Dr. Woolsey occupied the president’s chair for 
a quarter of a century. Of the 95 graduates 
this year only 8 will study for the ministry, while 
47 will study law. 


A small volume On Actors and the Art of 


Acting will attract notice as coming from so 
well-known a writer as George Henry Lewes, 
who has lately turned his attention to graver 
studies. It contains much good criticism and 
interesting dramatic reminiscences. 

Bayard Taylor is to edit D. Appleton & Co.’s 
‘Picturesque Europe.” The work will be is- 
sued in the elaborate style of its predecessor, 
‘Picturesque America,” and promises to furm 
a good companion to that beautiful publication. 
The first number will be out next month. 

“Carrying coals to Newcastle” is what Messrs. 


L. Prang & Co. of this city have been doing of 


late in shipping to England for the holidays up- 
wards of a quarter of a million of Christmas 
and New Year greetings on beautifully litho- 
graphed cards. The colors are rich, and the 
whole the very perfection of taste. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers have nearly ready 
‘(Madame Recamier and her Friends,” trans- 
lated from the French by the translator of ‘‘Me- 
moirs' and Correspondence of Madame Reca- 
mier,” which work, published several years 
since, has had a wide popularity. The new 
book contains Madame Recamier’s own letters, 
omitted in the former volume. 

Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. announce to 
the book-trade that they will not contribute to 
any general trade-sale this fall, but that they 
will hold a special sale of their own publications 
till Oct. 20. They propose to offer extra dis- 
counts till then, and they will take orders for 
their entire list of fall publications, which is 
peculiarly rich in literary ‘‘stars.” 

Hugh Miller’s son has lately appeared as an 
author—as the biographer of his father's friend, 
Sir Roderick Murchison. ‘By a singular coin- 
cidence,” says the Liverpool Mercury, *‘ Dr. 
Carruthers, editor of the Inverness Courter, 
who was the first to introduce the father to the 
notice of the literary world, has been the first 
to introduce the son in the columns of his jour- 
nal, the interval between being forty-seven years. 
Mr. Miller is at present engaged in the geolog- 
ical survey of England.” 

Mr. Benjamin E. Woolf, author of the drama, 
the ‘Almighty Dollar,” was formerly musical 
director of a Philadelphia theater, and is now 
dramatic critic of the Boston Saturday Even- 
tng Gazette. His father, Prof. Edward Woolf, 
was at one time the director of the choir in the 
Forty-fourth street synagogue, New York; and 
the artist who signs many amusing sketches in 
Harper's Weekly and the Daily Graphic, ‘*M. 
Woolf,” is a brother. Mr. Woolf wrote the li- 
bretto of Eichberg’s ‘‘Doctor of Alcantara.” 

‘Eight Cousins,” by Miss Alcott, will be the 
first book in the ‘‘Little Women” series issued 
by Roberts Brothers since ‘Little Men,” which 
was published in June, 1871, four years ago. 
The series consists of ‘*Littlke Women,” “Lit- 
tle Men” and “An Old-Fashioned Girl,” three 
works without doubt the most popular of the 
time, their combined sale in the United States 
excecding two hundred thousand, and England, 
France, Germany and Holland swelling the 
number with their respective editions. “Eight 
Cousins” adds another to these felicitous domes- 
tic histories. 

Here is a hitherto unpublished Washington 
letter :— 

Campy neak Vater Force, July 3, 1778.— 
Sir :-—It was with very great pleasure that I 
read your interesting communication. The 
news you forward regarding your daughter's 
marriage with Lord F—— was highly pleasing 
to me, as having known Miss Alice from her 
birth I could vouch for her amiability of dispo- 
sion and her elevated mind and tastes. Let me 
most heartily assure you that when this unhap- 
py war has ended, and Providence once more 
gives us the blessing of peace and tranquility, 
I shall not only be most happy, but eager, to re- 
new friendship and intercourse with you and 
your family, with whom some of the most agree- 
able moments of my life have been spent.—I am, 
dear sir, with the highest esteem, your most 
ob'd't serv't, Go. Wasuincton. 


People who enjoy clever sketches and carica- 
ture will find Thackerayana adelightful volume. 
It contains six hundred of Thackeray's sketches, 
most of them small, taken from the margins of 
the books which he read and studied. From his 

€ hildhood up he was in the habit of illustrating 
his books in this way, and his caricatures of the 
heroes of ancient history are very funny. At 
the sale of his library many of these books fell 
into the hands of the author of Thackerayana, 
who conceived the idea of making this collec- 
tion as a sort of record of Thackeray's every- 
day reading all through his life, and of his mar- 
vellous power in sketching. 
plates and wood-cuts. 


It has colored 
The friends of Thacke- 
ray and the possessors of his beoks heartily 
assisted in the plan, and fac similes of some 
larger sketches were added to the collection, 
and so this book grew and was published. 

The heirs of M. Plon, of Paris, have been 
discomfited in their suit against the heirs of 
Louis Napoleon, for losses growing out of the 
publication of the “Lite of Cesar.” ‘The pub- 
lishers commenced a suit in 1872 for 157,418 
francs for unsold copies, and 1321 frances for 
copyrights, besides the expenses of German 
translations and Spanish editions, ete. It seems 
that the Emperor got very sick of the work be-. 
fore the second volume was finished, and ac- 


Smiles, will be a companion volume to Self-Help 
and Character, by the same author. Lord 
Houghton will bring out a second volume of 
Monographs, Social and Literary, containing 
a memoir of Frances Lady Crewe. Mr. Glad- 
stone has collected his polemical tracts into a 
volume named Rome and the Newest Fashions 
in Religion, with an original preface. 
The literature of science has received some 
important accessions, as, for instance, Mr. Dar- 
win’s new work, Insectivorous Plants. Like 
all his works this exhibits stupendous powers 
of observation carried over a long series of 
years and affording materials for the masterly 
generalizations of the philosophic naturalist. 
The idea of carnivorous vegetables had taken 
hold of the popular mind as a novelty, and it is 
said that at Kew Gardens, London, inquiries 
have been heard as to ‘‘When are you going to 
feed the plants?” by visitors more eager than 
intelligent in the pursuit of knowledge. How 
rapid is the growth of the physical sciences is 
evidenced by the publication of a massive vol- 
ume of twelve hundred pages dedicated to Re- 
cent Discoveries in Chemistry, alone, and form- 
ing a second supplement to Prof. Henry Watts’ 
great Dictionary of Chemistry in six volumes. 
The field is too extensive for any one man to 
occupy, and Prof. Watts’ work has accordingly 
been enriched with contributions from many 
chemists of first-rate eminence, as Prof. Roscoe, 
G. C. Foster, Bunsen, and others. 





York Republican Convention. 
ee 
ELOQUENT WORDS ON MERITORIOUS DEEDS. 


your confidence and regard, and I greet you as 
patriotic citizens who are persuaded that as the 
Republican is the party of justice, union and 
liberty, it is also that of reconciliation, honesty 
and reform. For fifteen years the Republican 
party has governed the country. It saved the 
Union in war, and it has restored and pacified 
it, if its opponents may be believed. It has 
done this not always wisely nor well, and in the 
face of the most unscrupulous and remorseless 
opposition, but it has done it. It has restored 
to the country the lost glory of the American 
name. That the cancer of our national life has 
been removed; that the liberty of all the people 
and their equality before the law have been as- 
serted and maintained; that the question of 
State secession has deen settled forever; that 
our politics have been lifted from the fierce and 
fatal difference as to the nature of the govern- 
ment to the discussion of constitutional meth- 
ods of administration; that the national name 
was never before so illustrious, nor its power 
and honor so universally respected, are results 
vast, beneficent, permanent, which are due to 
the American people, acting through the Repub- 
lican party. Naturally to those of us who bave 
borne the name and shared the struggle, the 
name Republican has an inspiring charm. It is 
connected with a great historic epoch, with great 
soldiers, statesmen and martyrs; with great tri- 
umphs for the country and manhood. The 
name of the Democratic party is indelibly stained 
with slavery and secession, with infidelity to 
human rights and the Union as their guarantee. 
The friends of justice and constitutional gov- 
ernment natura'ly prefer a party name asso- 
ciated with their defense and security, not with 
their defiance and destruction. True-hearted 
Americans of every part of the country, on the 
changed situation, would more gladly follow the 
political friends and disciples of Lincoln [ap- 
plause], Sumner [applause], and Seward [ap 
plause }, than those of Buchanan, Breckinridge 
and Jefferson Davis. But the elections of last 
vear showed great dissatisfaction and indiffer- 
ence to old party associations. I do not believe 
that those elections can be fairly interpreted as 
adistinct and deliberate preference of the Dem- 
ocratic party, but they certainly showed distrust 
of certain Republican tendencies andmen. Our 
duty to-day is to recognize this fact, and to con- 
sider how those who, if I may say so, are natu- 
rally Republicans, may act harmoniously to- 
gether. We are the primary meeting of the 
Republicans of New York. The Republican 
sentiment of this State is here. We cannot 
speak for our brethren in other States, but we 
can speak for ourselves, and in order that they 
may know what we think we must speak dis- 
tinctly. That the National Convention next 
year may speak truly for the Republican senti- 
ment of every State, every State this year must 
speak plainly for itself. We cannot determine 
the national platform of the party, but we can 
say what it ought to be, and we cau say what in 
New York the Republican. platform shall be. 
Now the secret of Republican success hitherto 
is an open secret. It was simply a patriotic, 
bold and definite policy. Conviction, intelli- 
gence, courage and frankness are the cardinal 
virtues of statesmanship. In 1860, the Repub- 


slavery; in 1864, the uncompromising prosecu- 
tion of the war; in 1868 and 1872, the mainten- 
ance and security of reconstruction—those were 
the issues of those times, They are not those 
of to-day, and the policy of to-day must be de- 
termined by the questions of the hour. They 
are not those of 1860, 1864, 1868, or of 1872. 
Thanks to the Republican party, slavery, war 
and reconstruction are settled issues. The only 
chance of disturbance of any of the old ques- 
tions lies indeed in the defeat of the Republi- 
cans, but nothing is plainer than that the fear 
of that disturbance will not alone maintain Re- 
publican ascendancy. The commanding ques- 
tions of the hour are those of administration. 
The paramount demand and necessity of the 
country are reconciliation, honesty and reform. 
The Republican sentiment of New York eagerly 
and sincerely responds to that demand; and, as 
one‘of its representatives upon this floor, I will 
state what I think that sentiment demands. As 
honesty is the root of good government, Repub- 
lican conviction requires that tiie public faith 
shall be sacredly kept, and that at the earliest 
possible moment the country shall pay to every 
man who holds a greenback note the dollar of 
which that note is the promissory. It requires 
that the currency shall not be inflated, because 
what is called ‘‘cheap money” is the dearest of 
all, and because industry cannot revive until 
confidence is restored; and confidence is now 
impossible until it is evident that the country 
means to be honest. It requires absolute in- 
tegrity, economy and efficiency in the State and 
national administrations; prompt prosecution, 
suspension and punishment of all offenders; 
and it heartily commends and will sustain all 
public officers, whether of the State or of the 
nation, whether political friends or opponents, 
who are honestly engaged in reforming public 
abuses; it requires that the national govern- 
ment should be retained in the hands of those 
who have made the constitution a charter of 
equal liberty, and that the national policy in 
every State shall be, according to Republican 
principles, justice enforced with magnanimity. 

The Republican party of New York, with unfail- 
ing gratitude for the illustrious patriotic services 
ot Gen. Grant, is, upon great public principle, 
unutterably opposed to the reélection of any 
President for a third term; and it denounces as 
fatal to liberty any sectarian assault upon the 
public school system. Finally, it requires that, 
here to-day, rising above all personal and local 

jealousies, we nominate candidates whose names 
and characters are the conspicuous and conclu- 
sive proofs of the sincerity of our profession. 

With such declarations and with such men, let 

us appeal to the State and the country. If the 

Democrats next week shall echo our demands, 

let us still trust to the intelligence of our fellow- 

citizens to decide between us. If the Demo- 

crats declare for hard money, the people of New 

York know that in Ohio at this moment the 

Democratic party is pledged to inflation. If 

they raise the cry of reform, the country will 

ask how reform is possible with a cheapening of 

the currency, which necessarily helps corrup- 

tion. If they point to the Governor of New 

York grappling with the canal frauds, the peo- 

ple of this State know that his action is excep- 

tional, and that in no other State which tke 

Democrats control is there any sign of reform, 

but, on the contrary, the strictest adherence to 











tually stopped collecting materials for the rest 
of it. Cwsarism had played out by that time. 





He had no further interest in barking at that | questioning their sincerity remind the country 


empty hole. His defeat and death left the pub- | 
lishers with an immense stack of unsold vol- 
umes on hand, and they applied to the 
for relief; 
the Emperor. So this notorious literary swindle 
Proved to be quite as much a fraud on its pub- 
lishers as on the reading public. 

London announcements for the future are yet 
comparatively scirce in view of the long holi- 
day before us. A tempting account is given of 
the rich store of absolutely new information 
poems, letters, autograph note-books, journals, 
ete., available for Mr. Forster's forthcoming 
Life of Jonathan Swift, promised for Novem- 
ber. There is no time yet specified for the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Trevelyan’s Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay. Lectures Delivered in 
America in 1874 will form a posthumous work 
by Charles Kingsley. The selection of two vol- 
umes, octavo, from the large mass of Sir Hor- 
ace Mann's Letters to Horace Walpole, is 
trusted to Dr. Doran. Thrift, 


en- 
by Samuel 





will not be lost. 


ration, 


bless us! [Loud applause. ] 


constitutional amendments, we may without 
that the first Democratic ery in the delirium of 


to them than their friends; and if they 


Gentlemen, to-day 


We 


Let 


George William Curtis to the New 


I thank you sincerely for this evidence of 


lican policy was the absolute non-extension of 


of exceptional prominence, is to win the battle 
for us next year. 
man, whose fame and achievements can stir the 
enthusiasm of the masses, upon a basis of hard 
money, economy in expenditures, and integrity 
in officeholding, for our candidate. Such a can- 
the old tradition of party plunder and political | didate would be William T. Sberman; and if 
reaction. If they profess acquiescence in the | there should be associated with him such a wor- 
thy, judicious and upright statesman as Henry 
Wilson, the ticket would sweep the country 
success last year was for the repeal of the law | with all the furore that attended the elections of 
enforcing the amendments, and we may justly 
courts | ask whether their enemies are more likely to be 
ut the contract was so indefinitely | true 
drawn that the publisher had no legal hold on | deny, with Senator Thurman in Ohio, that they in Maine. 

are allied with the sectarian enemies of the free 
public schools we have only to ask the citizens 
of New York whether their experience has not 
taught them that those enemies rely upon Dem- 
ocratic aid for success. 
gives us a great opportunity. I see, I feel, iu 


Lincoln and Grant. 
conplexion will the canvass come by the result 


, \ We remember our brethren} degree of popular favor. 
in Ohio who are nobly maintaining the national a “bi 
honor and the interests of honest industry, and 
who are turning to New York at this very hour 
to hear from our lips th : 


ice President Wilson to the Massa- 
= chusetts Republicans. 
JUDICIOUS COUNSEL FOR RESENT EMER- 


Natick, Mass., Sept. 10, 1875. 

Dear Sir:—I have received your invitation 
to attend a conference of leading Massachusetts 
Republicans to consider their duties in the com- 
ing election. While it will not be in my power 
to be present, I cannot but express to you and 
all other Republicans the solicitude I feel, and 
have felt for many months, in regard to the po- 
sition and prospects of the Republican party of 
the Commonwealth and of the whole country. 
Surely, the hour has come for all Massachusetts 
Republicans to “forgive, forget and unite,” and 
to place our State in the same commanding po- 
sition she has hitherto occupied. That Massa- 
chusetts, which stood in the days of trial so 
firmly and with such persistent steadiness in 
support of the rights of man, the unity of the 
nation and the authority of the general govern- 
ment, does not now occupy the leading position 
she once held, is painfully true. That the old 
Commonwealth, which at each of the last three 
presidential elections gave to Lincoln and to 
Grant a majority of 75,000, has lost something 
of its former prestige Republicans are compel- 
led, with unwonted humiliation, to confess. 

Your proposed meeting, I take it, is by a full 
and frank consultation and comparison of views 
to aim to regain what has been lost, and to place 
Massachusetts once more in its recognized po- 
sition among Republican States. Certainly this 
object is worthy of the thoughtful, considerate, 
and unselfish attention of every Republican who 
would faithfully serve either his party or his 
country. In these Itations and pari- 
sons it should ever be remembered that nothing 
will be gained by lowering the standard in re- 
gard to principles, measures, or men. Human 
rights have ever been the watchword and inspi- 





the Republican party. It can with either hon- 
or or safety take no step backward. Mistakes 
have been made in the State and in the nation. 
Some men intrusted with official position have 
proved themselves unworthy. But public at- 
tention has been aroused and directed to such 
mistakes and misconduct. Republican presses 
and conventions have spoken and are speaking 
loudly for reform of abuses, and for the remov- 
al of faithless and incompetent officials. Mis- 
takes, too, have been corrected and are being 
corrected ; unfaithful officials have been dismiss- 
ed, and the public voice imperatively demands 
that all sach shall be. And there is increasing 
evidence that the party in whose ranks is found so 
much of the worth and character of the country 
looks with regret—as it was expressed by a 
British statesman—upon every hour that passes 
over recognized and unreformed abuses. Is 
there, then, or can there be, sufficient reason 
why the Republican party, containing the masses 
of liberty-loving and patriotic men who fought 
the battles of the rebellion and piloted the coun- 
try through the stormy night of civil war, should 
be displaced in the Commonwealth or nation, 
or voluntarily relinquish the helm of State to 
the Democratic party with its past or present 
record? 

In your consultations and comparison of 
views I trust you will place little confidence in 
mere party discipline. In the present temper of 
the country it has lost much of its potency. It 
has seemed to me, and now seems to me, that 
the way to strengthen the Republican party in 
Massachusetts and in other States is to put it 
right on the living issues that divide the coun- 
try, with the principles and purposes so clearly 
expressed and honestly avowed that there need 
be neither misapprehension nor mistake; to 
open wide its doors and make the invitation and 
promised welcome full and free. Not only 
should new recruits be sought, but those who 
once belonged to its ranks and helped to swell 
its victories, and who, for cause or without 
cause, have left it, should be pressingly invited 
to return. Its tried and trained leaders should 
be brought to the front again, and their wisdom 
sought for counsel and guidance in the effort to 
retrieve what has been lost, and to restore to the 
party its former prestige and power. Republi- 
cans should look peril in the face and meet the 
present emergencies with prudent, wise and 
healing counsels. They should act, too, in a 
spirit of self-abnegation, prepared to sacrifice 
for the cause all personal aspirations. Candi- 
dates for public stations, high or low, should see 
to it that their individual aims and ambitions 
and their personal rivalries should not be allow- 
ed to be a burden or hindrance to our now im- 
periled cause, and that in the presence of the 
dangers that menace the party and the nation 
something of the spirit that prompted the self- 
denying ordinance of Cromwell’s time should 
animate them and secure a like self-sacrifice 
now. With this policy I am still confident the 
Republicans can regain their complete ascend- 
ency in Massachusetts, recover lost States, con- 
tinue to guide the counsels of the nation, and 
complete, without reaction, their grand work of 
unity and liberty, reconstruction and reconcil- 
iation.—Truly yours, Henry WIson. 
Edward W. Kinsley, Esy. 
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The Maine Election. 
The election in Maine, last Monday, was as 
much a surprise to the Republicans ia the dimi- 
nution of their vote as to the Democrats in the 
increase of theirs. The State Committee of the 
former held an early meeting and determined 
on a vigorous campaign with a view to the pres- 
idential election next year, believing they could 
secure a majority of fifteen or twenty thousand 
for their nominee. The result shows a majority 
of about forty-five hundred in a vote of 101,000, 
of which Connor, Republican, has 52,297, and 
Roberts, Democrat, 48,713. Both parties have 
increased their vote, but the Democrats in 
greater ratio—the same towns last year giving 
Dingley, Republican, 48,020, and Titcomb, Dem- 
ocrat, 37,818, the former’s majority 10,202. 
There are many small and out-of-the-way places 
to be heard from yet, but the relative vote will 
not be greatly changed. 
This result with the increased vote indicates 
that both parties realized the importance of a 
good set-off for the presidential contest. Had 
the Republicans largely increased their major- 
ity it would have put Speaker Blaine conspicu- 
ously forward as a candidate for the highest po- 
sition in the nation. As itis, it must be viewed 
as seriously interfering with that gentleman’s 
laudable ambition. It is not surprising, how- 
ever, when all things are considered, that the 
vote is what itis. The Republicans have had 
possession of Maine since 1856. The discon- 
tent, wearisomeness and desire for change which 
pervade all parties holding long tenures of office 
have shown themselves here. The liquor-law 
agitation has injured the Republicans likewise. 
Tts candidate was induced to declare himself for 
the ‘‘Maine-law,” so called, and so the rum-vote 
was rallied to its last man to defeat him. Add 
to this that the Democrats took a soldier of the 
late war, and we havea combination of advanta- 
ges on their side prompting them to industrious 
and energetic effort. They have reason to be 
pleased with their gains, while the Republicans 
have learned that such success is exceptional 
and does not indicate a change of sentiment in 
national politics large enough to lose the State 
next year. 
We think the result in Maine will suggest to 
our political friends that no mere public man, 


We must have a popular 


To that or some similar 








Our State Canvass. 


ration, the guiding-star and dominating idea, of 


issue will be the principal one in the Presiden- 
tial canvass. 
Democratic party can fail to fall under the sub- 
Since the naming of Messrs. Rice, Loring and | stantial control of the inflationists and repudia- 
Talbot for the gubernatorial succession in this | tors now that these have carried the day in the 
State, there have been no other gentlemen pre- | two great States of Ohio and Pennsylvania. The 
your wise, generous and earnest spirit, that it | Seated to whom has gravitated any considerable | Democratic voters of those States constitute 
With the withdrawal | one-fifth of the entire party in the Union. Even 
of Gov. Talbot the feeling of the respective | if their representatives alone were to enter the 
friends of Messrs. Rice and Loring has intensi- | Democratic national convention bent upon com- 
e words of lofty inspi- | fied, and it is now evident that each of these | mitting the party to their views, 


remember Lincoln, 8umn 
are and we know, if they xe rar ag ey: 
ould it were so!—what cou 

courage we should hear. oye nen 
York speak entirely of herself a 
hopes of the State; and trom Montauk to Ni- 
agara we shall hear the joyful response. L 
New York speak worthily of herself, of Amer- 


through their adherents, will insist | wield great strength. But when we remember 
on a yote in convention to determine their rela- | that they can command the codperation of the 
Let Republican New tive strength. Mr. Loring has the advantage of| South almost without exception, and that of 
nd of the best | Wider recognition from the people of the State | several of the Western States as well, while 
from his frequency of attendance at conventions, they will find allies in some force even from the 
agricultural exhibitions, political gatherings, and | States where the hard-money men are in the 
on of that free government which we are here | ‘¢ like, many of which he has addressed with majority, it is easy to see that their influence in 
0 secure, and the whole land will rise up to| ability and acceptance. He has moreover had /| the national convention will be practically irre 


mitteman, commissioner, and what-not, in con- 
nection with various matters of public interest, 
so that his name, if not his person, is as famil- 
iar as any in the State. Leaving the Democratic 
party in the fall of 1864, he has since had a 
large measure of favor from the Republicans, 
not the least conspicuous of which have been 
those of delegate to two national conventions, 
chairmanship of the State committee, and presi- 
dent of the State Senate. It is undeniable that 
he has had an impelling ambition from the first 
be Governor of the State, and the various 
positions he has sought and secured have all 
been stepping-stones to that achievement. 

Mr. Rice, if personally known to a less num- 
ber of people of the State, has that quality of 
general excellence that secures for him warm 
friendship from those who fortunately meet him. 
He has ever been a busy man, and his private 
business, when not in the public service, has 
kept him constantly at his desk, or, at least, 
withdrawn him from frequent association with 
the people of the State inconventions, &c. He 
served his constituents and the State most ac- 
ceptably and honorably for eight years in Con- 
gress, and therein showed the highest adminis- 


the House naval committee for several years 
during the war, he was relied upon for the care 
of all the measures that gave our navy its later 
glories. This duty, with the exception of two 
years as Mayor of Boston, may be designated as 
his principal public service. From both these 
stations he was excused with the utmost reluc- 
tance by his constituents, but the demands of an 
exacting business—he being the architect of his 
own fortunes—impelled his withdrawal. With 
a mind exceedingly well-poised, dignified in de- 
meanor, intelligent, self-respecting, honoring 
others, he fills the ideal of every upright Massa- 


the State. 

Between these two gentlemen the conventiqn 
in all probability will be called to make a choice. 
From the first we have given our preference to 
Mr. Rice, and we have no occasion to withdraw 
a word of commerdation we have uttered. He 
has no unfortunate past record for which to apol- 
ogize; he has had no alliances with suspicious 
transactions that have ca!led for legislative in- 
quiry; and he is not preferred by the opposition 
as the candidate to set against theirown. These 
are his negative qualities; but for the positive 
strong and eulogistic words can be used, and 
they will not falsify the record. Should he be 
nominated and elected, M husetts will be as 
proud as in her best days of the manin the chair 
of state. He is a worthy son of the Common- 
wealth—a fit representative of its educational, 
industrial and patriotic character. Disdaining 
all methods of preferment forced and factitious, 
he rests his candidature upon the right appreci- 
ation of his fellow-citizens of a faithful public 
servant, competent for any trust, and who will 
leave the station he may occupy with honor to 
them and credit to himself. We are fain to be- 
lieve that the intelligent, thinking Republicans 
of Massachusetts will prefer such a candidate 
to any other. 











Political Notes. 

Edward Avery is to preside over the Demo- 
cratic convention. Fine fellow; in bad politi- 
cal association. 

This is the way the Louisville Courter Jour- 
nal’s correspondent saw Col. Lamar on the 
stump in Mississippi: ‘*His eagle eye glistened 
in its splendid glances as he paused and seemed 
to measure the men before him, and weigh the 
grand thought that made his every nerve trem- 
ble with emotion. Like a lion ready to leap, 
gathering his full power, the splendid speaker 
broke the silence with the finest flow of oratory 
that ever charmed an audience.” 

Gen. Butler announces that he will take no 
part in the political canvass in this State this 
year, because of his disagreement with his party 
on the currency question, and some of his friends 


Dr. Loring. While he agrees with the Repub- 
lican party as respects its policy towards the 
South, he cannot codperate with it because it 
favors a hard-money currency. He thinks the 
Democrats have won victories because of their 
advocacy of a paper currency, and that they 
will win more victories on that platform. 

The Liberal Republicans have issued an ad- 
dress to the people of the State. It is based 
upon the appeal of Vice-President Wilson for a 
reiinion of all Republicans. It declines the re- 
quest, and restates the grievances of the ‘‘party.” 
It flatters itself that the recent disasters to the 
Republicans were owing to the Liberal organiza- 
tion, apologises for the past bad record of the 
Democrats, and looks to that party for future 
reform and honesty in politics. It is signed by 
F. W. Bird, R. C. Dunham, George H. Mon- 
roe, C. A. B. Shepard, Henry Walker, John A. 
Bassett, Elizur Wright, F. B. Sanborn, G. G. 
Parker, John M. Brewster, Charles G. Davis, 
Louis Lapham, and Joseph M. Day. 

After various conflicting estimates of major- 
ities, it turns out that the Democrats have se- 
cured the preponderance in the North Carolina 
convention. This has been shown by the elec- 
tion of a Democrat, Dr. Edward Ransom, as 
president of the convention. The Republicans 
were pledged to adjourn without action, in case 
they should have a majority, and the triumph 
of the Democrats insures a revision by the con- 
vention of the constitution of the State. The 
Democrats were able to organize with the va- 
cancy caused by the death of the late William 
A. Graham yet unfilled. The majority confi- 
dently reckon on another vote when a member 
from that district is chosen. The proposed 
amendments are not radical in character, but 
they are expected to strengthen the party in 
power. 

The Massachusetts Temperance Alliance held 
a meeting in this city last Tuesday, and among 
other resolutions, after a protracted debate, 
adopted the following :— 


Resolved, That the Hon. Alexander H. Rice, 
by his life-long adherence to license, and by his 
utter failure, as mayor of Boston, to do any- 
thing effective for the execution of the prohib- 
itory law, having lett the strongest instrument- 
ality of the law—the seizure clause—wholly un- 
employed, has debarred himself from becoming 
the standard-bearer of the wise, sober, patriotic 
citizens of the Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That Dr. George 38. Loring is like- 
wise debarred becoming their leader—his luke- 
warmness through a long series of years, and 
his marked inefficiency in positions of the high- 
est responsibility and at most critical junctures 
having damaged the cause he has all along pre- 
tended to love more than any open attacks 
could have damaged it. 


The volume of the sentiment was strongly 
against endorsing eitter candidate. The Alli- 
ance will doubtless await the action of the two 
conventions, and then possibly name a third can- 
didate. It isa pity the Alliance did not show 
as much vigor last year. 

The victory gained in the Pennsylvania Dem- 
ocratic convention by the inflationists and repu- 
diators (remarks the New York Times), is one 
of the most significant events of the day. So 
far as can now be judged, it renders almost cer- 
tain the adoption of an inflation platform by the 
Democratic national convention next year, and 
makes it extremely probable that the financial 


It is hardly possible that the 


they would 


trative and executive talent. As chairman of 


chusetts man for the position of Governor of 


favor Mr. Rice, while others are supporters of 


ritation and jealousy in which at least three of 


MINOR MATTERS. 


Is Rorarty Discreprrep 1x Encianp ?—Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and other speakers, say Yes; but 
numerous recent facts much more emphatically 
say No. One of the strongest and most recent 
manifestations of this latter sentiment is fur- 


of Wales to Sheffield. Since Mary Queen of 
Scots was confined within its castle walls no 
royal presence has graced that ancient and 
growing town. In population and trade Shef- 
field has increased in an equal if not greater 
ratio than many other manufacturing towns of 
the country, until now, with Birmingham and 


men who have amassed for themselves princely 
fortunes and built up palatial mansions; whilst 
throughout the general classes of its people 
there is an amount of intelligence and comfort 
not surpassed by that of any other town in the 
kingdom. Yet for more than a generation past 
Sheffield has been regarded asa hot-bed of rad- 
icalism or democracy. The best of its citizens 
have sometimes been suspected of a feeling of 
antagonism to the crown. It was thought by 
many a dangerous experiment to invite the 
Prince. There were grave insinuations of a 
cold reception by the people, if not of more 
tangible marks of popular disrespect. But giv- 
en the invitation was. The mayor of the town 
had sprung from the ranks of the people. By 
his private munificence the people were to be 
provided forever with a park for recreation. In 
the name of the people he asked the heir to the 
throne to go amongst them, and from his own 
hands take the deed of the park, and hand it 
over to the people. If it was a bold venture, it 
proved a loyal devotion. No European sover- 
eign could boast of a more magnificent recep- 
tion; no town in the British empire has ever 
glowed with a warmer enthusiasm, or poured 
forth such a heerty and spontaneous welcome to 
a member of tke royal family. Sheffield has 
for once enjoyed a royal pageant, on which the 
nation gazed with pride, and in which it did 
honor to itself. Nothing was wanting to the 
completeness of the welcome. The unanimity 
of the people was equalled only by the prodigal- 
ity of their expense, and the magnificence of 
the display. From the ducal house of Norfolk 
to the humblest grinder in the forge the people 
turned out en masse to greet their future king. 
The town was transformed into a fairy scene of 
flowers, banners, arches and devices, in which 
skill and taste were blended with exquisite 
effect; aud when the teeming multitudes poured 
forth their welcome in loud reiterated shouts the 
very air seemed rent with the joyful peal. It is 
evident that democracy has not yet obtained a 
very stable foothold in England. 


Tue Seconp SLAveE-RESCUE BY Capt. AUSTIN 
BearsE.—It is twenty-one years, this month, 
since the schooner ‘‘William,” of Bath, Maine, 
arrived at Boston from Virginia. When off Cape 
Cod a slave made his appearance, and when 
she got to Fort Independence the vessel came 
to anchor, the captain coming up to the city and 
reporting to his consignees the fact. At that 
time a young man, by the name of Jacob M. 
Haskell, stood on the wharf, and when he had 
heard all he wanted he reported it to Mr. Fay 
and Mr. Wendell Phillips that night. The same 
night, at eleven o'clock, they called Mr. Austin 
Bearse out of his bed and told him he must get 
his yacht underway and rescue a slave. He 
replied he could not get his men together at 
that time of night; but was told he should have 
men enough if he could get to Long wharf. 
He had his brother with him and Mr. Haskell, 
and they went on board the yacht. It was adark 
night. They went round the fort and found the 
vessel there; hailed her, and let the captain know 
Capt. Bearse was after the slave, as Mr. Has- 
kell thought he might be willing to give him up; 
but the captain said he would blow his —— brains 
out if he came aboard of his vessel. They ac- 
cordingly went up to Long wharf, and waited 
two hours at the wharf; but no men appeared, 
and the captain knew it would soon be light and 
he must not wait; so he started down the harbor 
with Mr. Haskell and his brother alone on board. 
It so happened that he had on board a lot of old 
hats and clothes that were used by the people 
that went down a-fishing occasionally in the 
boat; so he took them and fixed them up as dum- 
mies to the rail as well as he could, which, with 
the three of them, the real article, made about 
fourteen, all told! The captain boldly hailed 
the vessel again, and told the master that if he 
would give the man to him he would send his 
boat with one man and get him, for it would not 
do to go alongside; for if he did there would be 
bloody work, and somebody would get killed. 
The master of the schooner, seeing numerous 
supposed men around the sides, said he might 
have him; so his brother went to the bow of the 
schooner in the boat, and the captain dropped 
the man from the chains, when he was quickly 
taken, placed in the yacht, and soon landed at 
South Boston Point, where Capt. Bearse lived. 
At daylight he was taken by the vigilance com- 
mittee and sent out of the city to Rev. T. W. 
Higginson, then living at Worcester. He prob- 
ably knows what became of him! The next 
day the captain of the schooner offered five hun- 
dred dollars reward for the man that was dare 
ing enough to come and dosuch a job! It was 
learned afterwards that the captain meant to land 
him at the fort and leave him where his master 
might have recovered him. But it was not so 
ordained! 


Tue ‘Sick MAN” oF EuROPEAND HIS LATER 
Trovus._es.—The Eastern question has been 
brought prominently forward in European diplo- 
matic circles recently by the breaking out of 
‘the Herzegovinian disturbances, which, at first 
believed to be trifling, rapidly assumed propor- 
tions threatening the peace of Europe. Late in 
July the commissioners sent out by the porte 
to tranquilize the country reported the whole 
district between Mostar and the Austrian fron- 
tier in a state of revolt, and that any attempt to 
put down the disturbances by peaceful means 
must be futile, and advised that troops be sent. 
This advice was speedily followed, and, July 
twenty-third, an engagement took place between 
the troops and insurgents near Nevesigna, with- 
out definite results, and fighting was continued 
the next day near Stolatz, and also in the vicin- 
ity of Dabra—the result not being stated. Au- 
gust first, Prince Milan, of Servia, thought the 
situation sufficiently grave to merit more than 
usual attention, and went to Vienna to confer 
with the foreign office in regard to the matter. 
August third, a manifesto from the revolution- 
ary committee appeared, advocating the incor- 
poration of Herzegovinia and Bosnia with Ser- 
via and Montenegro. Since then there have 
been innumerable skirmishes and battles fought, 
and at this time the situation was regarded as 
portentous to Europe by the diplomatic body. 
The insurrection is evidently on the increase, 
and considerable material and moral support is 
given it.in Servia, Dalmatia and Montenegro. 
No idea can be entertained for a moment that 
the intervention of the great powers in the mat- 
ter will be for any other than political consider- 
ations, but the danger is none the less on that 
account; and any interference with Turkey by 
any one of the powers is an extremely delicate 
proceeding, especially in the present state of ir- 








themare. The latest advices from Constantino- 
ple indicate that the Ottoman government ia be- 














leisure for positions such as presiding officer, com- | sistible. 


two thousand trees, planted in diagonal rows 
and growing as tall as the smaller varieties of 
apple-trees, but spreading regular and slender— 
so slender, indeed, that many trees heavily 
fruited have split down the center, and the laden 
branches lie on the ground. Most orchards 
have, near the entrance, a peach-house, which 
is simply a roofed-over platform. To this the 
peaches, which are carefully picked from the 
trees by hand (small step-ladders being used to 
reach the upper branches), are brought. 
they are assorted and packed in baskets or 
crates and marked ready for market. 
sorting has heretofore been done by hand, but 
an ingenious machine called the ‘‘culler” is now 
in general use. 
vated upon an inclined frame-work and divided 
by moveable slides into three compartments. 
The bottom of the first is made of canvas, and 
coming seriously disquieted at the aspect of af- | into this the fruit is poured. The slide is then 
fairs. The insurrection already covers twe hun- | removed and the peaches roll into the second 
dred miles of territory, and the insurgents have | division, called the leaf-screen, when they pass forces a constant current of fresh air over the 
seized and hold all the mountain passes through | over a set of slats wide enough apart to allow | ice in the basement, then sends it up a flue to 
which the government troops must march to | all leaves, sticks or other d¢bris to fall through, | the top of the building (all moisture condens- 
reach the scene of disorder. The radicals have | The secand slide being taken out, the peaches | ing on the sides of the flue as it ascends), when 
been victorious in the Servian elections, and| move over a series of graduated rollers which | it falls by its own weight through the open 
propose to move, on the opening of their Con- | are turned by a treadle worked by the foot of | floors to the lower story again. In this way the 
gress, that Servia send an army in aid of the| the operator. These rollers are placed at such | body of the warehouse (which is not divided 
rebellion. In addition to these discouraging | distances from each other that the smaller | into compartments, and which contains the fruit) 
symptoms, there are appearances of mutiny and | peaches fall through at the upper end, the me. | is kept at a uniform temperature of about thirty- 
disorganization in the Turkish army, so that | dium-sized at the middle, and only the largest| five degrees above zero, and supplied with a 


circles of a disruption of the Turkish empire, 
and consequent European war, rest upon a bet- 
ter foundation than is usual in such cases. A 
single battle may, however, entirely change the 
situation, and even without it there is no proba- 


nished by the visit of the Prince and Princess | iit that the insurgents are well-combined, or | the leaf-screen. 


have the sinews to carry on a long contest. 
Still, the future is puzzling. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
Theo. Parker’s “Government by All,” 


te, 
Eprror Commonweattu :—I am truly obliged 


ple, by the people, for the people.” Seeing it 
so frequently quoted, and by Mr. Lincoln in his 
Gettysburg speech, as it it were immortalized, I 
have been somewhat surprised that you have not 
more distinctly noticed the matter. Now, how- 
ever, I will say Better late than never! Allow 
me to mention when and how I remember Mr. 
Parker's first using the phrase. 

One day, calling on my friend George W. 
Cooley, late prosecuting officer of our criminal 
court, he said to me: ‘‘Friend H., tell me about 
this great preacher at the Melodeon. Do you 
know him? Have you heard him preach?” I an- 
swered: ‘‘I cannot describe him; but you must 
go and do so for yourself; and I promise you 


ury for once of what you usually get at Trinity 
church you will never regret nor forget it as 
long as you live.” 
next Sunday.” The next day being Thursday, 
and the day of our State fasting and prayer, 
I suggested that he had better go then. Prompt 
to the very hour suggested—ten o’clock—I met 
him at the door. We wentin through the crowd 
already there and entered the ante-room. I in- 


preacher. We soon entered, Mr. Coviey tak- 
ing a seat a little to the right and in front. 
topic, of course, of the discourse was mainly po- 
litical, the text being the latter clause of Gov. 
Briggs’s ‘‘Proclamation”: ‘‘God save the Com- 
monwealth!” From the commencement of the 


his right hand resting on the back of the chair, 
cle till the very close. 
amazement as I can never forget. Coming out, I 
as far as Summer street. ‘‘Well,” said he, “I 
life! 
ever heard in a sermon; more original, indeed, 


in language than all the thoughts that have been 


the past fifty years combined! 


to immortalize Theodore Parker! 


parlor!” 
able lawyer of the great preacher in especial 
regard to that one grand sentiment. 

V. H. Hewes. 





CORRESPONDENUE. 


From Delaware. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Mupptetown, Dev., Aug. 27, 1875. 
DURING THE PEACH SEASON. 

This has been called the Diamond State, and 


name, but it cannot be a diamond in the rough. 


the ground is everywhere visible) ! 
and very green is the landscape to New Eng- 


both! Riding along the straight, endless coun- 
fields on either hand, there is nothing to shut 
out the view from horizon to horizon; nothing 
higher to be seen than the tall Southern corn 
waving gracefully in the breeze; a constant 
succession of peach-orchards; an occasional 
clump of sycamores, or a solitary farm-house 
standing back from the road and half-hidden by 
trees. These last are square, flat-roofed, wooden 
structures, two stories in height, generally 
painted brown and always ornamented with wide 
piazzas, which give them a cool, cheerful, hos- 
pitable look. In the rear there are two or three 
white-washed barns; in fronta large yard, green 
with grass and shady with trees, and an oak- 
bordered lane which strikes an air-line for the 
highway. Now-and-then we come to a group 
of tiny whitewashed cabins, the dead white of 
whose exteriors serves to bring out in bold relief 
the dusky faces and glittering eyes that gather 
at window and door; but we ride for miles and 
miles and never see a fence, a rock of any size, 
or a guide-post. Speculating upon the lack of 
the latter I could but wonder if they had used 
up all the available timber for whipping-posts 
instead! 

Joggiug easily and smoothly along hetween 
hedges of the English-thorn with its dark glossy 
leaves, or of the Osage-orange with its lighter 
green and more delicate foliage, beneath a sky 
like that of June, when nothing stirred save the 
summer wind, which came rustling through the 
corn laden with the delicious fragrance of some 
peach-orchard near, and a buzzard lazily rest- 
ing on half-poised wing high over head, and, 
pervading all, the monotonous song of the crick- 
ets —it was : 

‘“‘A land where all things always seemed the 
same ;” 

a land 

‘“‘Where, sweetened with the summer light, 

The full-juiced peaches, waxing over-mellow, 
Drop in the silent summer night; 

Where the ‘mullein,” growing in its place, 
Blossoms and fades ané falls, and hath no toil, 
Fast rooted iu the fruitful soil.” 

N. B.—This plant never grows except in rich 
soil. 

N. B. No. 2.— Second thoughts have con- 
vinced me that I am wrong; it is poor land 
which produces this vegetable. 

N. B. No. 3.—I am certain it is either one or 
the other; and for further information I refer 
you to Greeley’s ‘What I Know about Farming.” 
Speaking of peaches reminds me that I 
haven’t told you anything about them yet, and 
to omit them from this letter would be like the 
play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out. 


So to’t at once. 
A PEACH ORCHARD. 


A peach-orchard generally consists of about 


Here 


The as- 


This is along, shallow box, ele- 


this one thing, if you can forego the great lux- 


‘*Well,” said he, ‘‘I will go 


troduced the able county attorney to the great 


The 


sermon to its close Mr. Cooley, turning his head 
and fixing his large black eyes upon him, with 


his left on his knee, neither moved eyes or mus- 
He then drew a long 
breath, and looked round with such a stare of 


met Cooley, and we walked down street together 


have heard the greatest sermon of my whole 
In it I have heard the grandest thoughts I 


uttered from all the pulpits in Christendom for 
Indeed, that one 
grand sentiment of the ‘Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people,’ is enough 
It ought to 
be printed in gold and hung in every American 
Such, then, was the estimate of the 


it certainly is small enough to suggest such a 
It is too smooth and level for that; it must have 
been ground (which is proved by the fact that 
Very flat 


land eyes; very hollow and very blue the sky- 
scape; and then there is such an expanse of 


try road, separated only by low hedges from the 


fears which begin to be expressed in diplomatic | basket or crate standing ready to receive them, | lated that this warehouse will hold forty thou- 


the small and medium-sized having fallen be- 
tween the rollers into slanting receptacles, down 
which they slide into other baskets, marked ac- 
cordingly. All specked or imperfect fruit is 
thrown out while the peaches are passing over 
Most of these cullers assort 
into three sizes—small, medium and prime; but 
there are those manufactured which give an- 
other, viz., extra. The use of this machine is 
a great gain to peach-farmers of both time and 
labor, as it takes nine men and three boys to 
assort one thousand baskets per day by hand, 
but the culler, with one man to work it and two 





Leeds and Manchester, it is justly considered | to you for having ventilated and fully explained | °Y® t Place the baskets in position to receive 
one of the staples und centers of national trade | the origin of that sentiment of Mr. Parker's | *¢ *##0rted fruit and carry them off when filled, 
and commerce. Among its manufacturers are | embodying the phrase ‘“Government of the peo- | “2” Cull the same amount in seven hours easily. 


THE CROP. 
This is the great peach district of the United 
tates—a fact which began to dawn upon us 
when, at Wilmington, we were allowed ‘‘Five 
minutes for refreeshments !” and nothing eatable 
was to be seen but the aforementioned fruit; and 
we breathed in the idea, sniff by sniff, all the 
rest of the way, as we flew past the peach-cars 
on their way to Philadelphia, literally packed 
from floor to roof with the tempting open bas- 
kets of the rich-colored fruit, garnished with ita 
own slender leaves. Whatever lingering doubts 
we may have had have been cleared up by a 
week’s sojourn here. We have had peaches for 
breakfast, for lunch, for dinner, for supper; and 
the intervening time we spend—eating peaches ! 
But we never get sick; so if we die it won’t be 
from eating between meals! Peaches lie heaped 
upon the window-sills of the chambers; they 
are grouped artistically in great glass-dishes in 
parlor and sitting-room; a basket-full stands 
always on the piazza; branches whose luscious 
tints would distract a painter hang on the hat- 
tree in the hall; while in dining-room and 
kitchen they are found in every possible form 
and state. We fall asleep at night to the music 
of ‘Swing low, sweet chariot!” which the negro 
drivers sing as they pass with the loaded peach 
wagons on their way to the station; and the 
first sound which we hear in the morning is the 
rattle of empty wagons returning. Every farm 
in this vicinity has its orchards, many acres in 
extent. The largest in Delaware, that of Mr. 
Seveck Shallcross, who has a thousand acres in 
peach-trees, is not five miles away. Near at 
hand are Townsend's Nurseries, with 50,000 
peach-trees for sale, and lying just this side of 
Maryland is the famous farm, ‘‘Wheatlands,” so 
named for its hundred-acre wheat field, which 
sends its car-loads every year to the Northern 
markets; while farther down, a few miles over 
the border line, in Chester, Maryland, are the 
orchards of Col. Wilkins, the largest peach- 
grower in the world, covering fourteen hundred 


acres. 
THE GLUT. 


Tie effects of the present glut in the peach 
market have been most disastrous to both rich 
and poor in this section. Peach-growers, after 
sending their fruit to market and receiving not 
a cent for whole car-loads, and in some cases 
being even obliged to forward money to pay the 
freight, have stopped gathering, and are leaving 
the peaches to rot on the trees. Some, to pre- 
vent their year’s labor from becoming a total 
loss, have shaken the trees, and then turned in 
their hogs to fatten upon the fruit; while 
many are rooting up the trees as they stand 
with the ripe peaches on them, and are prepar- 
ing the ground for a next year’s wheat crop. 
This is bad enough, but not the worst. These 
suffer; but there is a class to whom this state 
of things is much more disastrous, because less 
able to bear it—the peach-pickers. Every year 
a horde of the miserably poor leave the cities 
and larger towns near-by, and for “‘furty days 
and forty nights” the peach country is flooded 
with them. At the end of that time they, too, 
retire, like the deluge of old, but not, like that, 
to return no more. The fallin prices, and con- 
sequent inaction of peach-growers, this season, 
has left the ‘* peach-plucks” (for so they are 
called) far from home, without work and without 
means; and many are the miserable tramps that 
are wandering foot-sore and weary through this 
beautiful country ; many are the wretched, hun- 
gry creatures that beg for food of its kindly in- 


habitants. 
PRESERVING THE FRUIT. 


Of course, every possible means of preserv- 
ing the fruit this plenteous year has been 
sought; the most popular being the new pro- 
cess of evaporation, and the still later idea of 
keeping them in their natural condition by sur- 
rounding them with a cool, uniform temperature. 
Notwithstanding the placard, ‘‘No admittance 
except on Buisness !” which caused us to stand 
spell-bound on the very threshold, we were ad- 
mitted to the Delmarvia evaporating establish- 
ment, and courteously shown over the entire 
building. The evaporator is simply an immense 
oven resembling a chimney, since it is built over 
the furnace in the basement and extends to the 
top of the fourth story. Along the ‘sides ran 
endless chains, which pass'over a support at the 
top and down through holes in the floor to the 
lower story, when they again enter the evapora- 
tor. At regular intervals on these chains are 
projecting pieces of iron, on which the shelves 
containing the fruit rest. The peaches are put 
into the oven at the first floor, where the tem- 
perature is three hundred degrees above zero. 
As the moisture evaporates they are raised (by 
means of the endless chains) little-by-little, till 
at the end of four hours they are taken out at 
the fourth story (where the heat is a hundred 
degrees less than when they were put in) ready 
for future use. If properly evaporated, they 
are neither crisp nor brown, but soft and dry, 
and of a light yellow color, somewhat like that of 
the fresh fruit. They are then placed in large 
paper-bags until the end of the season, when 
they are packed in air-tight boxes, where they 
will remain preserved (if not eaten by anybody, 
or the worms) for years, This is known as the 
Alden process, and this establishment employs 
eighty hands, mostly women and children, work- 
ing night and day, forty at a time. With this 
force they evaporate four hundred baskets per 
day. The larger peaches are pared, spiit open, 
the stones removed and the halves laid upon the 
shelves, which are more like screens, being made 
of woven wire. The small peaches are not pared, 
but are merely split, and laid, inside-down, upon 
the screens. These are of a darker shade when 
evaporated, and have more the appearance of 
being dried. The Delaware fruit-preserving 
warehouse in this place is not quite finished, and 
an excursion around three sides of the building 
(which looked like a gigantic box, there being nei- 
ther windows nor doors) revealed at last an open- 
ing, but not anentrance by any means ; for besides 
the usual notice, ‘‘No admittance !” in big letters, 
there were in the aforesaid opening one man 
hammering with might and main, a second saw- 
ing as if for dear life, and a third browsing 
around under the feet of the other two with a 
plane! It seemed hopeless to ‘‘try the pass,” 
but a sudden /‘happy thought” came to the res- 
cue. 


erator four stories in height, with walls a foot 
and-a-half thick, that are lined with vegetable 
felt. The cellar is packed with ice, and the first 
floor is solid, while the remaining three are of 


passage of thecoldair. This is produced by the 
motion of a steam fan which by its revolutions 
t 
t 








there is ample cause for uneasiness, and the ' come out at the lower end of the culler into a ' constant current of pure, dry air. It is calcu- 





sand crates of peaches, and it is claimed that 
they may be kept perfectly fresh for months and 
even years. And yet, in spite of all, in many 
hundred orchards round about, ‘‘from hour to 
hour” the peaches ‘“‘ripe and ripe,” and then from 
‘hour to hour” they “‘rot and rot,” and none shall 
taste their sweetness! 
“The thought is moving, and I go 
Straight to the trees where the peaches grow.” 
Patti. 
P. S.—If any sudden falling off of the crop be 
noticed you will understand how it came about! 
P. 





VACATION LETTERS. 


From Maine. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
East Happen, Sept. 10, 1875. 

ON BOARD STEAMER ‘‘CAMBRIDGE.” 
‘*A life on the ocean wave! 

A home on the rolling deep! 
Where the scattered waters rave, 

And the winds their revels keep.” 
I’ve forgotten the next stanza, and, if I had not, I 
should sing only this—‘or there comes in a line, 
I think, about the ‘‘dull unchanging shore” with 
which I do not sympathize. Mrs. Gilman long 
ago sang, and with truth— 


“The whole broad earth is beautiful 
To minds attuned aright ;” 


and one who can traduce one portion of nature 
while glorifying another seems to manifest a 
nature out of tune—lost to harmony. No, dearly 
as I love the ocean, I can never speak slight- 
ingly of mother earth. It was foggy and dark 
that night, but there was a fascination in peer- 
ing over the railing into the black surging waters 
below, and back along the white foam in the 
wake of the steamer, where only occasional 
a sparkle of phosphorescence reveals itself 
the earnestwatch. We gazed out into the mys- 
terious shades where the distant lights were just 
discerned, a sort of halo, and then entirely dis- 
appeared. But prudence admonished us that it 


the fascination. There were friends inside, and 
we must seek the light of their countenances. 
We are a little unsteady as we go in; some of 
the friends seem to have withdrawn to the other 
inside—the circle within the circle; and we will 
follow their example. 

So much was written on the steamer, a week 
ago, and it isno mystery that so little was written 
when so overpowered with drowsiness, the bless- 
ed antidote for the uneasy and unsteady condi- 
tion of the stomach and limbs of atyro on the 
“ocean wave.” We have now forgotten the un- 
pleasant sensations, and recall only the agreea~ 
ble emotions—the sense of cleanliness, comforti 
and real rest in that commodious State-room, a 
the motion, the rocking, like that of a cradle,. 
gently lulled us to unconsciousness; and, noth 
least, the feeling of security with which 

‘We laid our garments by, 
Upon our beds tu rest,” 
as little disturbed by a thought of danger av 
though we were still on the solid earth instead 
of the unresting sea. This feeling of security 
may in part be owing to natural temperament, 
but it is largely strengthened and encouraged by 
the character of the proprietors and employés 
of this line of steamers (Sandford’s Independ- 
ent line), who have so long and so faithfully 
served the travelling public from Boston te 
Bangor—that is, that portion who choose the 
path across the ocean, the island-dotted bay, 
and the broad-bosomed Penobscot river, whose 
varied and beautiful scenery is the delight of 
every eye happy enough to gaze upon it. We 
heard people who had crossed to Europe on the: 
ocean-steamers talking about these small home 
boats; but to me the “Cambridge” seemed suffi- 
ciently roomy, and the walks all too long from 
end to end and from side to side. Indeed, I 
have usually chosen to go on the “Katahdin,” 
because it is smaller, and there is more room 
outside. But the boats leave port on alternaty 
days, and, by waiting a day, a choice is admisei= 
ble. The berths in the “Cambridge,” both in 
state-rooms and cabin, are chiefly ‘‘athwart- 
ships,” which to me are not so agreeable, espec- 
ially in rough weather, as those on the ‘‘Katah- 
din,” which are chietly ‘‘amidships,” and rock 
from side-to-side. But I noted that in the cabin 
of the ‘‘Cambridge,” also, many of the berths, 
those in the center, are in that direction; so 
those who are foolish enough to be seasick may 
take their choice in the manner of being rocked. 
I say foolish enough to be seasick, because I 
have a fancy that it is less the fault of the sea 
than of themselves that makes people sick on 
these short voyages—they generally bring with 
them such a load of weariness and care, to say 
nothing of the condition of the stomach. 
What interesting people are often met in jour-- 
neying, a sort of ‘‘wayside sacrament”--com- 
munion. A lady in the state-room just oppo- 
site us had a beautiful bird, a cardinal bird, so 
named from his red crest, that was the medium 
of introduction between us. She brought hinr 
all the way from Montevideo, where they are 
sold in the market, having beon caught in snares. 
How her eyes dilated as she told us of her voy- 
ages to South America, and round Cape Good 
Hope to Calcutta and the East Indies. But she 
did not really love the grand old ocean. She 
had no children, and went to sea because her 
husband did. 
Well, we had rather a pleasant trip, and the 
rain which incommoded us was all in our favor 
on shore; it laid the dust. 
AT HOME. 
Nor is it strange that for a whole week at home’ 
pen and paper have been neglected and news- 
papers utterly ignored! Who cares to search 
a newspaper tolearn the condition of politics and 
trade, who is married, assaulted, or murdered, 
in Boston and New York; and what floods, fires, 
earthquakes, and such like disasters, have be* 
fallen in distant places? Who, I say, cares t 
inquire about these when every moment of tim 
and thought is occupied with nearer though 
smaller affairs; in inquiries about the haps and 
mishaps of the old friends in the neighborhood; 
the marriages, births and deaths; the prosperity, 
failures and removals; the jokes, oddities and 
misdemeanors of Tom, Dick and Harry, Betsey, 
Polly and Sally! Then there is the boating, 
driving, and taking tca ‘‘out” every afternoon! 
Dear me! I’m impatient of the time occupied 
with this letter, and will positively stop when I 
have related an incident or two of our 
BOATING EXPERIENCES. 
Two little boys took us out the first time in a 
small boat called a ‘‘punt.” There was a little 
wind, but the boys were very obliging, deter- 
mined to row us to any point we might suggest. 
Oh, you ought to have heard those boys talk! 
How they emphasized their assertions and rela- 
tions with the word ‘‘sir,” and other slang? 
Really, what they did not know about the river 
—the mills, rafts, logs, boom, piers, wharves and 
shipyards, past and around which they rowed 
us, scarce seemed worth the knowing. But we 
have passed all these, and out of the rake of 





A pencil was fished from the depths of | the wind that comes down from the hills away 
my pocket, a stray piece of white paper brought | beyond, through the sort of gully between the 
to light, and an ‘‘I-turn-the-crank-of-the-uni- | mill and the ‘High Head,” in whose shadow and 
verse” air assumed, and lo! the passage was | along whose green banks we seem to float rather 
cleared as if by magic, and we walked in tri- | than row. 
umphant. Such is the power of the press! This | viting, but it is so dreamy here on the waters 
warehouse is nothing but an enormous refrig- | that we prefer floating to walking. On the re- 
turn we note pictures on the other side, along 
Brewer village, that might gladden the eye of 
Mr. Cobb, or any other landscape-artist. 
stream here runs into the river acrosa which is: 
slats, with apertures between each to allow the | thrown a picturesque bridge, with some accesso~ 
ries of lumber, it is true. 
eye of a lumberman, we easily look aver this 


Oh! these shrubby shores are in- 


A little: 


But, not boasting the 


o the spire and roofs nestling among the foliage: 
hat forms such a lovely fringe along the horizon.. 


The clouds above are also in their glory to-day’ 


n wondrous shapes fantastic, in forms of beauty 


and softnesa of coloring. 


The boys had seemed to have a hard pull in 


passing the gully which I just mentioned, but 
they would not go back, assuring us that wind 
and tide would be favorable on the return. 
When we returned they expiained the hard pull- 
ng by assuring us that the wind had changed! 


was too damp to remain out, and we must resist 
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from the dining-room. Baths beginat10 A. M.; 
from twelve to one is called ‘‘Rest hour,” when 
all persons are expected to remain quiet, and 
sleep ifthey choose. If itis “lecture day,” from 
1.30 to 2.45 P. M. is occupied in listening to the 
Doctor’s lecture in the ‘‘Hall.” Dinner at 3 
P. M., and after dinner the distribution of the 
mail. The rest of the day is spent in social 
converse, riding or walking, according to taste 
and ability. Baths for some patients at 6.30 
P. M., and all lights to be extinguished and all 
the inmates to be in bed at8 P.M. Grace is 
always said before meals. The food is well 
cooked, very abundantly supplied, and, though 
cooked without seasoning, is always very pala- 
table. Salt and butter are on the table, meats 
and tea and coffee can be had by calling for 
them. Wednesdays, from 5 to 7.30 P. M., the 
‘‘Amusement Society” have an entertainment, 
which is often a dance. Imagine the ‘‘Hub” 
taking a ‘‘rest hour” from twelve to one at noon, 
and that time devoted, daily, to a rest and calm 
reflection on the duties and progress of the day, 
before going to dinner! Under such a régime 
we think dinners would be eaten less hastily, with 
less dyspeptic effect, or without ill-temper and 
nervous exhaustion. Or imagine a ‘reform 
amusement society” that had finished its pro- 
gramme and was dismissed at 7.30 P. M., thus 
giving time for rest before another day’s labor 
begun! 


Really, they are rowing toward that boom—a 
string of logs chained together and stretched 
along shore to keep the large quantities of logs 
from floating away. As the boat touches the 
boom the boys, like cats, leap out on the logs 
and drag the boat along until a place is reached 
where a stick of timber projects. They can’t 
drag past this, and into the boat they leap again. 
Here they lost some headway, but, undaunted, 
they row back and around the stick of timber, 
when again they leap on the logs and drag the 
boat. One of the boys slips and wets his feet. 
‘Oh! do you be careful now, on these slippery 
logs. You might fall through.” ‘If we should 
we can swim!" was the ready reply. Well, they 
dragged that boat almost the entire length of the 
boom, nearly a quarter of a mile, leaping into 
the boat to row round the piers and wharves, 
then out again on the other sice to skim along 
with their bare feet on the logs. Truly this was 
an experience in boating that was as new to me 
as to the young friend for whose sake I was 
there, and it seemed as jolly to the boys as to 
ourselves. 

Our next experience was in a ‘‘yawl,” the boat 
of a vessel from Salisbury, sculled, not rowed, 
by one of the boys. He wasa real little philos- 
opher, assuring us, when we inquired if it would 
not be harder for him than rowing the smail 
boat, that ‘‘it would be easier; for after sculling 
awhile he could rest on the oar and the boat 
would float on.” We were out an hour or more, 
watching the movements of the rafts and work- 
men around the mill-slip, when we bethought 
ourselves that the ‘‘Katahdin” would go out that | P8ycho-hygienic institute, to accord with the 
morning and we would float around still longer, teachings and practice of its founders. Dr. J. 
“take the sea” of the steamer and signal to aj C- Jackson preaches simplicity of living, free- 
friend on board. Butashower coming on drove | ‘98 oOne’self from urtificial habits, avoidance 
us to seek shelter on shore. Jane Green. | Of stimulants, and, by living in accord with the 
law of life, to avoid all ‘‘the ills that flesh is 
heir to” and die only of old age! He is an 
earnest advocate of woman's right to use all 

Dansvitte, N. Y., August 23, 1875. | the faculties with which she is endowed, and, as 
‘‘QUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE.” a help to her progression, would teach ease and 

This is situated at the upper end of Canaser-| common-sense in dress. The short dress (that 
aga valley, one of the spurs of the celebrated | bugbear which is supposed to make hideous all 
Genesee valley, in southwestern New York. | interested in, or adopting it) is worn and en- 
Dansville, the village in which it is located] joyed by most of the ladies who remain here 
(which is reached by the branch road connect-| for any length of time. J didn’t see anything 


THE INSTITUTION. 
The Dansville establishment, which has been 
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deserve. And, not to be outdone, along comes 
our old friend ex-Alderman White with a neat 
oblong box filled with the same delicious fruit! 
These be tender mercies! 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. had a bad burn in their 
wholesale department yesterday afternoon, 
caused by spontaneous combustion in some 
cotton-batting in the upper room. The fire- 
department, as usual, as well as the insu- 

rance brigade, were promptly on hand, and 
the one soon quenched the flames, and the other 
saved largely from water by their rubber covers. 

It will take some weeks to reconstruct, the rvof 
being burnt off; but the firm has gone at it with 

their accustomed energy. They were fully in- 

sured, the loss being $50,000, at least. 


progress of the flames. 


ent of the Journal :— 


ence to the renewed charges against Postmaster 
Burt, said that it is not true that the prominent 
officials of the postoffice department have de- 


Mr. Jewell says that while he has received very 
many complaints against the office from outside 
persons, an examination of these charges has 
thus far shown them to be without foundation 
so far as the relations of the office to the post- 
office department are concerned. Mr. Jewellis 
of the opinion that the charges originate with 


selves in making them public and in seeking to 
stir up a broil. 

The Postmaster-General is wholly right in his 
opinion. 


tion by Mr. Jewell? But none are so mole- 
eyed as those who will not see! t 


new aspect now, the order of the Queen in re- 


to direct that upon the tender of the accustomed | e 


ground. The original order issued directed that 


stable and farm-stock and material of the late 
Francis Dane, at his country residence, Hamil- 
ton, Mass. It is seldom that so excellent an 
opportunity for an outfit can be embraced. All 
his stock is of the nicest, and it will doubtless 
be sold at satisfactory prices. Gentlemen of 
rural tastes should be present. 

The Metropolitan Railroad, under the efficient 
management of President Richards, certainly 
challenges the admiration and good-will of horse 
railway travellers. Its summer arrangements 
were admirable; and now it announces that a 
like care for comfort, safety, convenience and 
cleanliness will be maintained through the winter 
months. With low fares, careful drivers, polite 


Their | conductors, and salutary regulations, this line 
water-apparatus was unavailable, such was the | is likely to prove a model to the whole country. 


George K. Hooper, so favorably known in con- 


As a sequel to our paragraph last week upon | nection with tne house of Beal & Hooper, has 
the attacks upon Postmaster Burt may be given | formed a copartnership with John B. Souther, 
the following from the Washington correspond- | successful as a manufacturer and dealer in fur- 
niture, who will soon hoist the sign of Souther 
Postmaster-General Jewell, to-day, in refer-|& Hooper. They havetaken the extensive stores 
7 and 8 Holmes’ block, Haymarket square, and on | ing will be removed. 
the oldspot where Mr. Hooper, with his late part- 
clared that the Boston postoffice is the worst | ner, made their establishment country-known, | Kensington (Eng.) Museum reports that the 
managed office in the country. On the contrary, | the new firm will appeal again to the favor of a 
generous public. 
friends will be pleased. 


Hundreds of warm personal 








PERSONAL NOTES. 
William Knapp, one of the first abolitionists 


located here for fifteen years, is designated as a | personal enemies of Mr. Burt, who busy them-| .14 one of the oldest Free-Magons in the State, 
died at Newburyport Sunday. 


The health of Dr. S. G. Howe is somewhat 


Strange, isn’t it, that the high-toned | improved, but he is still suffering at Newport 
Advertiser, which bas let no attack on Burt es- | considerably from an illness that has affected 
cape its scissors, has not yet seen this refuta- | him the past summer, said to be Bright's disease. 


South Deerfield is shocked at the aiscovery 
lat the late George W. Bardwell, who died on 


The Guibord case at Montreal assumes a|the 4th, a member of the Legislature of 1873, a 
man long prominent in the church and commu- 


lation to the buria! having been so changed as | nity, has been guilty of forgery and theft in sev- 


ral cases, and of the gravest business deception, 


fees by the friends of the deceased a grave may | his irregularities extending back for several 
be prepared for the remains in consecrated | years. 


Cyrus L. Pershing, the Democratic candidate 


ing at Avon with the Erie railroad, and at Roch- | hideous in its comfortable appearance! I think permission be given for the burial of the re- | for Governor of Pennsylvania, was the son of 


ester withthe New York Central), is the largest | j 


t can be made as tastefully and much more de- mains in a lot in the cemetery owned by the de- poor and honest parents, and bravely paid his 


in Livingston county—a county celebrated for | sirable everyway than the present long robe in ceased, but that lot having been cursed by the | own way through college. He has been defeat- 


its fertility of soil, rare capacity for fruit-grow- | wich fashion and public opinion (which means, 


bishop of Montreal the order is so changed as | ¢ 


d twice as a candidate for Congress and once 


ing, fineness of climate and general healthful- | to a great extent, the opinion of men) trammel | '° 8'¥¢ the friends of the deceased an opportu- | for Supreme Judge of the State. He served in 


ness, ‘‘Qur Home” is delightfully situated | the woman of this age of progress! 

about one hundred and fifty feet up the slope of A WORD FOR REFORMED DRESS. 

a mountain whose height is one thousand feet. But I find, on discussion of the subject, that 
The main building, which is four stories Migh,| women who acknowledge, from the common- 
faces the west, overlooking the village which is | sense point of view, the need of a reform in 
on the level plain that forms part of the valley | dress, do not dare to be pioneers or martyrs in 
of Canaseraga creek. From the broad piazzas | the cause! Why? The members of their own 
the view is very fine. For about a mile before | families, especially the male members, condemn 
us the village spreads itself in the level valley, | the emancipation of woman from the trailing 
walled in by a long, wooded hill-range, similar | garments that have invested her for centuries. 
to that upon which the ‘‘Home” stands. To] Hence I conclude that the ‘‘good cause” will 
the left and south we see the succession of hills | languish until some earnest women who have 
which are at the head of the valley, many of} work to do in this busy world consider it a 
them thickly-wooded, and others cultivated to] duty to go forth to their labor fitly clothed. 
their summits, with here-and-there a boundary | Perhaps those who are not blessed ( ?), or other- 
line of trees trom summit to base which tells | wise, with ‘‘natural protectors” (and who, there- 
the initiated of the hidden beauties of some ro- | fore, will have no such obstacles to overcome 
mantic glen or tributary stream. To the right|as hinder their more favored sisters) will step 
and north we can see for some three or four } into the front ranks in such beautiful array, which 
miles down the valley, which widens and opens | shall combine utility with grace, that their more 
towards the more remote hills that bound the | timid sisters will follow suit because they do not 
valley of the Genesee. ‘Our Home” is a build- | wish to be outdone in elegance and ease, if they 
ing about one hundred and fifty teet long, and | cannot be convinced on common-sense princi- 


is extended on the hillside towards the south| ples! It’s to be hoped that folks who preach |er and Moulton, suggesting that the public in- Honey an English comedian, Mr. John C. Cow- 
terests would be best served by entering a nolle | per, Mr. H. S. Murdoch (late of the ‘‘Boston”) 
prosequi in the case of Beecher vs. Moulton for | Miss Katherine Rogers, Mrs. Clara F. Maeder, 
Miss Lillian Conway, Mr. J. B. Fuller, among 


by the long, covered passage-way that leads to | will also practise! 

“‘Liberty Hall.” ‘This hall will seat, probably, THE ‘‘ALL-HEALING SPRING.” 

tliree hundred persons, and is used for lectures, To go back to ‘‘Our Hillside.” One of my 
dances, musical entertainments, Sunday ser- | excursions was to find the ‘‘All-healing Spring.” 


vices and prayer-meetings. 


all denominations to stand thereon, but is most | lightful—I took an up-hill path, one lovely morn- 
acceptably used, to my mind, when Dr. James | ing, and after devious windings and turnings (not 
C. Jackson occupies it and gives to his patients | having a guide to direct my steps) I found, at 
and friends Ais doctrines of the ‘‘laws of life,” | last, the welcome spot, and quaffed with pleas- 
and teaches how they can be practically applied | ure the cool water while reading this text in the 
for the elevation and healthy development of the | little frame-building that is built to protect the 
spring :— 
‘“‘Whoe'’er thou art who seek’st to quaff 

The streams that here from caverns dim 
Arise to fill thy cup, and laugh 

In sparkling beads above its brim, 
In all thy thoughts and words as pure 

Ai these sweet waters may’st thou be, 
To all thy friends as firm anid sure, 

As prompt in all thy charity.” 


human race. 
A SPECIMEN SERVICE. 


On a lovely Sunday morning the hall was oc- 
cupied by about two hundred inmates of ‘Our 
Home.” Those not able to sit through the ser- 
vice were comfortably reclining on stretchers 
and settees. The opening hymn was sufig by 


the congregation, with an organ accompaniment, 
then followed the prayer, the sermon and the Afterwards I rode up and down the land, 


doxolugy—the whole service lasting about an charmed by the beauty of hill and valley, and 
hour. When I disagreed with the preacher I photographed mentally many pictures that fancy 
could listen to the birds that sang so sweetly in | Will frame to hang on memory’s wall. 
the trees, or guze on the sun-illumined land- But the time came for me to. say farewell to 
scape. Especially pleasing to me was the sight this haven of aimesir and I left with the hope of 
of an audience assembled for worship without | #&4in breathing its balmy air and quenching my 
bonnets. A diversity of head-gear wag occa- thirst in its ‘‘All-healing Spring.” = M. LC. 
sioned by a close-fitting, whitecotton skull-cap, Mg: Sirk i a ORO 
which, as it is always worn wet, loomed up BRIEF NOTES. 
here-and-there to indicate a cooling brain be-| The Bealses have retired from the Post es tab- 
neath its snowy covering. The hall is light and | jishment, and the row ends. 
well ventilated. Its walls are adorned with en- Samuel B. Noyes, Eeq., is to orate to the farm- 
gravings, a fine portrait of Dr. J. C. Jackson, ers at Taunton on Wednesday, the 29th. It will 
and two frames that, in the distance, seem to be good matter. 
contain bright-colored mosaics, but on a closer 
inspection show an artistic arrangement of bril 
liant-hued insects. A dish of exquisitely-ar- 
ranged flowers is always freshly gathered and 
placed on the organ at every meeting. 

THE PLACE. 

The grounds include some forty acres of 
wooded hillside and cultivated valley, and are | © 
traversed by shady walks furnished with many 
seats that promise ‘rest tor the weary.” ‘Our Hon. Leverett Saltonstall of Newton chief com- 


Home,” with its surrounding cottages, can ac-| missioner for Massachusetts to the centennial 








The express and coach companies of Boston 
have organized to fight the horse-railroads. 
They will begin at the City Hall. 

Harper & Brothers, and all other creditors, 
have expressed the kindest regards for Lee & 
Sinepard in their financial difficulties, which 
very one hopes may be temporary onl y. 


and spirit. The action of the bishop caused 
great excitement in Montreal, and much rejoic- a 
ing on the part of those who thought that there- 
by the purpose of the friends of the deceased 


increased by this new order. The Governor 
General, or in his absence the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Canada, is charged with carrying out 
the order. It is singular what trouble the su- 
perstition pertaining to cursing of a burial-place 
will cause! Guibord would doubtless rest as 
easily, and get to heaven as speedily, from 
cursed as blessed ground; that his friends think 
otherwise shows the power of the church over 
the minds of not very intelligent men. 

District-Attorney Britton of Brooklyn—the 
same who coolly snubbed Moulton, last summer, 
when he asked for a trial on the Beecher com- | % 
plaint of libel—has addressed a letter to Beech- | 4 


libel. Mr. Beecher in reply concurs in the dis- 
position of the case suggested by the district- | © 


Its platform is | Having been told to range the hills and breathe | attorney. Mr. Moulton says he cannot acqui- “Faint Heart never Won Fair Lady,” and Mr. 


broad enough to allow Christian ministers of | the fresh air—which I forgot to say was most de- | esce in the action proposed, and concludes his | Andrew Halliday’s ‘For Love or Money,” the 
latter for the first time in America. 


I am indicted for libel in charging the Rev. | is a versatile actor, possessing many of the ex- 
Henry Ward Beecher with criminal intercourse | cellent characteristics of Charles Mathews, with, 


letter as follows :— 


with a female member of his congregation. The 
charge is true. He knows it to be true, and, 
whatever the imperfections of man’s tribunals, 


Pp 
n 


truth and vindicate the right. 


under a challenge, and in defence of my own 
character and the character of her whose goo 


to plead with uplifted hand; subjected to the ig- 


nominy of bonds against an escape trom justice ; _ 


ed upon and avoided by society ; and now, after | h 
pose 


Rev. 
y 


. Beecher’s guilt, and itis apparent to 


these circumstances I am requested to acquiesce | g 
in a nolle prosegui and to suffer my accuser to 


escape the penalty of his perjured prosecution. " 


my defence. 





BUSINESS NOTES, 


of its kind. 
Miss Alcott’s ‘‘Eight Cousins” in a few days at 
Roberts Brothers. 


ments—all nice and cheap. 


His fall styles are the paragon of|« 
59 Tremont street. 


and timely. 
comfort and cost. 


and desirable fabrics. 


at Saratoga, on Saturday. 


South t unty, Va., in 1817, and went to 
would be defeated. The excitement is greatly oe sasha cats A Realaasige : 


z 


d | in song. 
name is dearer to me than life itself, I have been | of first-class actors. 
arraigned as a criminal; compelled like a felon | s9me young woman, with abundant archness, 


loaded with obloquy by the public press ; frown- | tenance, 


the indictment against me has served its pur- | matter of dress, and makes a favorable mark. 
M discrediting in advance a witness of M 
r 


Never, sir! never! I demand a trial, and shall | ment they deserve. Miss Conway, daughter of 
be ready on any reasonable notice to make good |the late manager of the Conway Theater, of 
Brooklyn, New York, is a soubrette actress of 
large promise. 
aboye they reverally showed to advantage, and 
The Atlantic, for October, is out, and splendid | @ further acquaintance will be desired by all 
present. 
Morey,” is an impecunious military officer, who, 
having exhausted all his property, has only two 
; : daughters left, ‘‘Jemima” and ‘‘Clarissa,” whom 
The “Pelee” a eplendid place for fll gas he desires to see married that he and his wife may 
besupported. ‘‘Clarissa” marries ‘‘Aifred Skim- 
Jackson’s hats are ever seasonable, tasteful mington,” a visionary speculator, and “Jemima” 


town.” 
Macullar, Williams & Parker are ready for|the real merit of the latter, and their conse- 
customers of fall and winter clothing, having | quences, are amusingly set forth, sending ‘‘Major 
The Governor and Council have appointed | their custom department well-stocked with fresh | Buncombe” (Mr. Honey) into alternate condi- 
tions of hope and despair. 


Messrs. Palmer, Bachelder & Co. have some | tretemps are very laughable. The orchestra 


nity to bury the remains in some part of the cem- | the Legislature throughout the war, and cordial- 
etery stilluncursed. The prompt action in the ly supported the government. He was elected 
matter indicates a determination of the British | President Judge of Schuylkill county in 1872 
government to enforce the order in its letter by the people voting without regard to party. 


Hon. Henry T. Blow, of St. Louis, died sud- 
enly of congestion, at the United States Hotel, 
He was born in 


issouri in 1830, and graduated at the St. Louis 


University. He served four years in the State 
Senate, and in 1861 was appointed Minister to 
Brussels by President Lincoln, which he re- 
igned in less than a year, and was elected to 
the Thirty-eighth Congress from Missouri. 


He 
as reélected to the Thirty-ninth Congress, and 


served on various committees. He spoke several 
times in Boston. 





THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 


THE GLOBE 
pened for the season on Monday night last, with 
permanent company, including Mr. George 


thers. The plays presented were Planche’s 
Mr. Honey | ‘ 


ossibly, a little less of that gentleman's quick- 
ess and sublety. He is, however, one of tiie 


the Supreme Ruler will some day reveal the | best comedians that ever trod our boards, and 
For speaking the | combines with his other merits a most excellent 


truth, and nothing but the truth, and that too bass voice, which he uses most advantageously | ‘ 
Boston, Concord and Montreal and White Moun- 


tain railway to the base of Mount Washington. 


He is a great accession to our stock 
Miss Rogers is a hand- 


imble vivacity, and expressive and mobile coun- 
knowing, too, how to use her arms and 


ands well. 


r, Cowper is a young Englishman with a ris- 


ou as it is to the world that I am innocent and | ing inflection of voice, who promises well, and 
must be acquitted — at this moment and under | who thus far has discharged his duties accept- 


bly. 


In the two comedies mentioned 


‘*Major Buncombe,” in ‘‘For Love or 


‘George Anderson,” a worthy young man ‘‘down 
The supposed means of the former, and 


The frequent con- 


commodate perhaps three hundred patients and | exposition at Philadelphia, and Hamilton A. | peautiful cluck-sets, statuettes and groups, | With Mr. J. C. Mullaly at its head, is numerous, 
boarders. The cottages are named Terrace, | Hill of Boston and Joseph V. Meigs of Lowell among recent arrivals, at their jewelry store, and promises to be one of the best in the city. 


Crown-Hill, Vilula, Alma, Clover-Nook, Hol- | assistant commissioners. 
Yy-Hock, Ivy-Lodge, &c.; at the lastthe Laws| Mrs. L. Maria Child says: ‘I feel, as other 
of Life is edited. ‘‘Bright-side,” the home of | thoughtful women do, the great injustice of hav- 
the physician-in-chief and family, is on Health | ing taxes levied on my property by votes of 
street, below the “Cure,” and is well-named, | ignorant foreigners and illiberal countrymen 
because of its lovely flowers, and its adornments | while Iam permitted to have no voice concern- 
within and without that help bring out the | ing the application of funds thus raised.” 
bright side of home-lite. The “Home” is sup-|  Gharles Francis Adams, with a life “‘approach- 
plied with water of the most refreshing quality ing near to the three-score and ten prescribed 
that comes from the ‘ All-healing Spring "| 4, the limit of usefulness,” is fearful if nomi- 
which gushes from a slate-stone ledge in the] | at0q for the Presidency he will not be able to 
hill back of the house, and some hundreds of} ¢ jish his historical writing, or at least of putting 
feet higher. Near the spring the water is col-| ut of reach of accident the valuable material 
lected in two tanks whose combined capacity is |). has in his hands. 
about two thousand barrels, and thence it flows 
through iron pipes to the house, and is ready to 
be drawn in the water-room, on each floor, at all 
hours. aad can be had cold or hot. The build- 
ing is amply provided with fire-escapes and hose, 
ready for use in time of need. There are no 
trees close to the house, and the sunshine has 
free access to all sides. On the green lawn in 
front two fountains, supplied from the spring, 
play between the hours of sunrise and sunset. 
One can sit on the piazza and watch the cloud- 
ehadows chase each other over the distant hills, 
or be lulled to rest by the gentle ripple of the 
fountains that scatter their crystal drops to the 
winds, or else watch for the coming of the ’bus, 
or stage, to note thearrivals or departures. In 
shady walks and romantic nooks the stray pe- 
destrian finds stretchers and hammocks whose 
occupants peer out languidly or curiously from 
ander broad-brimmed hats, as if a chance pass- 
er-by was an unusual event. 


When are the street commissioners to give us 
that comprehensive system of streets in Rox- 
bury, Dorchester, etc., that was promised when 
the board was established ?—the prearrangement, 
like New York city, for the population of the 
future. We do not see that there are not now 
as many blind courts and narrow streets pro- 
jected in the suburbs as ever in the town days 
of Boston. 
In the report of Mr. Wm. R. Emerson’s ad- 
dress before the Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion that gentleman is made to say that the 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress” came over in the ‘‘May- 
flower”; but as the Pilgrims came over in that 
immortal craft in 1620, and as Bunyan was 
born in 1628, and as the first part of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress was not published till 1678, it is 
more than probable that somebody's history is 
badly mixed. 

The directors of the Boston Five-Cents Sav- 


894 Washington street. 

G. Abbott & Co., at the junction of Washing- 
ton and Friend streets, are offering great bar- 
gains in carpets, paper-hangings, and window- 
shades—all first quality. 

Chandler & Co. inaugurate the fall season by 
announcement of new goods for ladies’ wear— 
jackets, polonaise, overskirts, &c.—which seem 
destined to arrest the attention of all ladies of 
taste and refinement. 


from trust companies to private individuals. 
They have had great success. 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. are making wonderful 
offers in the carpeting line. The goods are all 
fresh, and of tasteful patterns, and sold at very 
low prices. They prosecute this department 
with all their accustomed vigor. 

Ladies of discretion undoubtedly will examine 
the unshrinking Shaker flannels advertised by 
Shepard, Norwell & Co. The popularity and 
increased demand for these goods account for 
'the crowd at their flannel counter, and attests to 
the excellent quality of the fabric. 

The old familiar name of C. C, Holbrook will 
soon disappear. to be succeeded by that of 
Dresser & Tucker, two gentlemen long in the 
store, and thoroughly acquainted with the busi- 
ness. Under the new style ladies will find the 
merits of the old establishment fully maintained. 


Cushman & Brooks are strong in the glove 


| 


WALKS. 
My first walk about the grounds was, as my 
guide said, to ‘Paradise Gate.” Of course sucha 
heavenly destination I was ready on the instant 
togo leagues to reach. Having gone some dis- 
tance I was told ‘‘Ilere’s the Gate!” I looked 
around, but neither ‘‘Paradise” nor the ‘‘Gate” 
were visible to my eager eyes; only two iron 
hinges to mark the spot where, perhaps, the gate 
usedto be! Undoubtedly it had been transport- 
ed to regions more remote, lest aspiring mortals, 
striving to enter therein, shouid too easily *‘shuf- 
fle off this mortal coil” for the delights of Par- 
adise. So my hopes of attatning thereunto 
were left hanging on the hinges! 
DAILY ROUTINE. 

The daily life for the patients—that is, for the 
six working-days—begins with breakfast at 8 
A. M., then singing and prayers, and usually a 


ings Bank have unanimously voted to reduce | 
the semi-annual dividends to depositors from 3 
to 2 1-2 per cent. They say they find it is im- 
practicable to invest the funds of the bank at a 
rate of interest which will secure sufficient net |” 
earnings to pay 6 per cent per annum dividends |? 
without lowering the standard of security which 
has been heretofore approved as necessary for 
the safety of depositors. 

Flowers and fruit are always fit presents: 
flowers, because they are a proud assertion that 
a ray of beauty outvalues all the utilities of the 
world; fruite, because they are the flowers of 
commodities, and admit of fantastic values being 
attached to them.— Emerson. 

We thought of this apposite saying as our 
friend Allen, of photographic renown, poured 
down upon us from a peach-basket, as from the 
golden urn of the sun, a half-bushel, more “a 
less, of his luscious Dorchester-district-grown 








talk by the Doctor in the long parlor which leads 


Bartlett pears. It was a benediction we did not | 


and hosiery lines; indeed, can hardly, if at all, 
be equalled in all the range of the city. Their 
gloves are particularly attractive from the va- 
riety, shadings and manufacture, and they are 


‘choice” at quite reasonable prices. The hos- 
ery comprises all grades for ladies, gentlemen 


and children, and is of superior quality. 


Few suburban villages have had a larger 


measuresof success than Arlington Heights, 
eight m 
delightf@l, and the Land Company has lately 
built some superior residences, which are of- 
fered at low figures to promote settlement and 
occupancy. From a personal inspection of the 
neighborhood we advise all tooking for country 
residences to remember this village. See card 


s frum Boston. The locality is most 


elsewhere. 
We call particular attention to the sale, by 


auction, next Wednesday afternoon, oy Messrs. 
Lester & Mullen of this city, of the extensive 


BOSTON THEATER. 
Chanfrau opened his third week at this theater 


on’ Monday last, with ‘‘Kit” still on the boards, 
to good houses. 
of this piece, which has become what ‘Lord 
Dundreary” is to Southern, ‘‘Rip Van Winkle”’ 
to Jefferson, and ‘‘Colonel Sellers’ to John T. 
Raymond. The two ‘‘beats” and the misvhiev- 
ous ‘‘darkey” still are fresh, and keep the large 
audiences in good humor nightly. 


The public seem never to tire 


THE BOSTON MUSEUM 


The American Steam-safe Co. make import- brought out its special comedy event of the sea- 
ant atnouncements elsewhere which should 8T-| son, “The Rivals,” in elegant style on Monday 
rest the attention of all holders of securities, evening. Very nearly a century ago this piece 


was first presented at Covent Garden Theater, 
and was immediately pronounced a success. It 
was noted for its brightness and wit. One of 
the largest audiences of the season greeted its 
performance ou Monday evening. Mr. McClan- 
nino, in the part of ‘‘Sir Anthony Absolute,” was 
unusually good, putting more vigor into the part 
than we have been accustomed to see. Mr. 
Barron, as ‘‘Jack,” was all that any one could 
wish; while Mr. Warren's rendition of ‘‘Bob 
Acres” was very funny, and as perfect as possi- 
ble. Miss Clarke succeeded admirably, and Mrs” 
Vincent fairly rivalled Mr. Warren in keeping 
the audience in a laugh with her remarkable 
mistakes in her words. Mr. Riddle did all that 
was possible with the part of ‘‘Faulkland,” and 
Miss Hetty Tracy (this being her first appear- 
ance) was very pleasing in her role of ‘‘Lucy,”’ 
a part hardly calculated to show of what she is 
capable. Mr. Glessing has put some very fine 
scenes into the piece. 
BUCKLEY'S. 

Beethoven Hall was opened this week as a 
permanent institution, with G. Swaine Buckley 
and a strong company of minstrels. Mr. Buck- 
ley is an old settler, he being well-remembered 
in connection with his brothers (all now de- 
ceased) in their hall on Summer street, under 
the name of ‘‘Buckley’s Serenaders,” twenty 
years ago. Mr. B. has with him some good 
names and well known, Jake Budd ‘being the 
opposite end man from himself. We wish them 
every success in their enterprise. 

PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Lovers of good vocal music will be gratified 


cer and Mr. F. G. Wiggin will give the concert, 
presenting a very attractive programme. Mr. 
J. S. B. Knox accompanies. The entertainment 
promises to be a very choice one. 





Yn 


elegant crayon portraits by Miss H. J. Leavitt. 
The Normal Art School of Boston, sent a large 


lowing him to drink out of the glass to be used 
by the other passengers. 
glass away as soon as he saw the use it was being 
put to, with the remark that he wag ‘‘not em- 
ployed to water dogs.” 


f merit, who will have here all the encourage- | 99 
crime. 


to-morrow (Sunday) evening, when Mrs. Flora 
E. Barry, Mrs. O. T. Kimball, Mr. D. E. Spen- 


ART NOTES. 


David Neal’s pictures are still on exhibition 
at Elliot’s, and are delighting numerous visitors. 

Mr. J. Harvey Young has returned from his 
transcontinental trip delighted with his Califor- 
nia observations. He will now settle down for 
a vigorous season's work. 

An illustrated ‘Guide Book” for the White 
Mountains, over the new route through the 
Notch, via Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad, 
is in course of preparation by Charles A. Barry, 
the artist. 

T. II. Bartlett has been at work on a bust of 
Oakes Ames, a cast of which is at the office of 
O. Ames & Sons, in Sears Building. The bust 
is exceedingly life-like, and particularly notice- 
able for its commanding presence. 

David Neal's new historical picture, ‘‘The 
First Meeting of Marie Stuart and Riccio,” is 
nearly ready for shipment to Boston from Cali- 
fornia, and may be expected here early in Octo- 
ber, when the collection at Elliot’s now exhibit- 


The science and art department of the South 


demands for loans of objects of art, pictures 
and scientific apparatus from provincial schools 
of art and institutions connected with them 
continue to increase. More than eight thousand 
objects have already been taken from the collec- 
tion to meet these applications. 

Miss Harriet Hosmer has written from Rome 
to the effct that she will be represented at the 
Philadelphia centennial exhibition by an origi- 


undertaken. It portrays the idea of ‘the Afri- 
can sibyl overshadowing the freedom of herrace.” 
She will send also a copy of Lord Brownlow's 
gates, ten feet wide and seventeen feet high, con- 
taining seventy-one human figures. 

Mr. F. P. Vinton sailed in the ‘‘Parthia” last 
Saturday for Europe. He will spend a short 
time in London, and then proceed to Paris, 
where he will take up the study of figure paint- 
ing, probably under Bonnat. Mr. Vinton’s suc- 
cess in this line is already quite marked; his 
‘*Celestina,” exhibited last season, having been 
one of the strongest works of that class we have 
had in Boston. He takes along with him com- 
missions for pictures to be executed during his 
studies. 

An art department was one of the prominent 
features of the New England Fair, last week, at 
Manchester, N. H. Mr. II. W. Herrick, a Man- 
chester artist, was in charge. Especially notice- 


able was the display of mechanical and architec- 


‘ural drawings from the free-school of Lowell. 
The art club of the same city exhibited some fine 
specimens of pictorial drawing, including several 


number of drawings, including some novel de- 
8 


Mr. Herrick exhibited several 
specimens of his own work. 





NEW ENGLAND BITS. 


ASSACHUSETTS, 


M 
The Webster House, in Marshfield, burned 


lately, was valued at about $25,000, and insured 
by the mortgagee, Jas. Deshon, for $10,000. 


‘The maddest person on the Boston and Prov- 


idence railroad, the other day, was the water- boy 
on the noon train. 
lady a glass of water which she at once held un- 


He handed a well-dressed 
ler the nose of an insignificant poodle-dog, al- 


The boy snatcked the 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
A continuous all-rail route from Boston to 


the Tip-top House is promised for the opening 


of the season of 1876, on the completion of the 


The Salisbury Beach gathering this year was 


attended by several thousand people; but there 
were no addresses as in former years, and the] . 
affair partook more of the characteristics of a}in Beaver, hand embroid- 
Soren Brae picnic than the intellectual retinions which have 
She is profuse and tasteful in the | jeretofore made these annual gatherings so fa- 
mous, there being no formal organization or 
observances. 


VERMONT. 
Some forty years ago Thomas Emerson, pres- 


ident of the old Windsor bank, was suspected of | newest 
Mr. Murdoch and Mr. Fuller are artists | having robbed it of $50,000, and was convicted 


nd confined in jail for several years for the 


bank, the missing money was found, proving 
him to have been the guilty person. Both the 
men died, several years since, the cashier with 


the reputation of an honest man, and Emerson 


under the imputation of crime, and the revela- 
tion makes quite a sensation at Windsor.—P. S. 
This pretty story is spoiled by the fact that the 
main incidents are untrue. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Ann Farley, a woman whose scalp was torn 
off ina New Haven shirt-factory a little more 
than two years ago, has a fine head of hair, a 
new scalp having been grafted on her skull, 
made up of shreds and patches of skin cut from 
more than a dozen different persons. How the 
hair matches, or whether the different bits con- 
tributed by different people were all scalp pieces, 
is not stated. 





___ BUSINESS NOTICES. 





and fine French soft hats. 
JACKSON & Co., Hatters, 
59 Tremont street. 





THE DIAGONAL FROCKS AND VESTS selling at THE 
PALACE, corner Washington and Essex Streets, at $25, 
are GREAT bargains. They are closing out a few odd 
lots of FALL OVERCOATS at $15, formerly sold from 
$18 to $22. The sale of a variety of styles of FANCY 
CASSIMERE PANTS, marked down to $6. trom $7 $8, 
and $9, must attract general attention. The PALACE 
CLOTHING is FIRST CLASS, and during the past year, 
they have gained a reputation second to none in the 
city. Their stock is complete, in well made, splendid 
fitting garments, at LOW PRICES. 


_ MARRIAGES, 


“In Readfield, Me., atthe residence of Sam’! Nesbitt, 
Esq., by E. O. Bean, Esq , Alvin T. Swift and Emma 
8. Cudworth, all of Readfield. 


___ SPECIAL NOTICES. 
WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 


(New Number, 849). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
tions a Specialty. tf mayl5 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON S 
BosTON.— This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
press protection of depositors. 3m july24 


REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION.— 
The Republicans of Massachusetts are invited to 
send delegates to a State Convention, to bé held in 
Mechanics’ Hall, Worcester, Wednesday, Sept. 29th, 
1875, at 11.300’clock, A. M., for the purpose of nomi- 
nating candidates for the various State offices to be 
filled at the Novemberelection. Each town and each 
ward of a city is entitled to one delegate, and also 
one additional delegate for every two hundred votes, 
and for every fraction as large as one hundred, cast 
for President Grant in such town or ward in 1872. 

Admission to the Hall will be by ticket, and each 
delegate must be provided with a credential, bearing 
only his own name. By order of Republican State 
Committee. 























GEORGE B. LorInG, Chairman. 
Geo. 8. MERRILL, Secretary. 


Boston, Sept. 8th, 1875. 3t septll 


GENERAL SHOPPING.—THE UNDER- 
signed begs .eave to announce to the ladies of Bos- 
ton and vicinity who may be unable to attend person- 
ally to their own shopping, that she will purchase on 
commission Staple and Fancy Dry Goods, Jewelry 
and Silver-ware, China and Glass-ware, also Books 
and Stationery —in short, do GENERAL SHOPPING. 
All orders to be accompanied by certified check or 
postal-order. Her commission will be 10 per cent. on 
all sums under $25; 5 per cent. on all sums cver that 
amount. Orders sent to her address, C>2m dnwealth 
Hotel, Boston, will be promptly, and, she feels as- 
sured, satisfactorily, filled. 

Mrs. M. G. UNDERWOOD. 

Refers by permission to Rev. JaMES FREEMAN 
CLARKE, Mrs. J. W. WoLcortT, Mrs. J. L. HUNNE- 
WELL ; also, SHREVE, CRUMP & Low, and other lead 
ing houses in this city. july 








September, 1875. 


Children and Infants. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


HOSIERS AND GLOVERS, 
33, 35, 37 and 39 on Temple Place, 


Ladies’ & Gentlemen’s Kid 
Gloves, London-made 
Walking Gloves, Paris 
Gloves, Ladies’ Finest 
Street Gloves, Medium 
and Low-Priced Gloves, 


To be seen in Boston, 


And probably the FINEST and 
MOST RELIABLE ASSORT-. 
MENT of Gloves for Autumn 
EVER seen at retail. 


HOSIERY 


For Ladies, Gentlemen & Children. 


Cashmere, Merino, Silk, All-wool and 


nal group in marble—the largest she has ever | Mixed Scarlet, White and Shetiand UNDER-/|ae shall open 


WEAR for Ladies, tientlemen, Misses, Boys 
and Children. 


LOWEST PRICES SINCE 1860. 


Having purchased the Most Extensive and 
Elaborate Assortments of the above goods 
during the hot months, at most favorable 
prices, are enabled to present our customers 
with real bargains. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
NOS, 33 TO 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


septls It 


New Good 


—FOR— 


LADIES’ WEAR! 








CHANDLER & CO. 


igns of porcelain, laces, wall-paper, tiles, etc. | Have just received 
There was also a full set of Rogers’ statuettes, 


thirty-seven in number, recently purchased by 
citizens of Manchester to be presented to the 
art association. 


Hand embroidered, at $7, four feet wide, and ranging in price 


$8, $9, $10 and upwards. 


UMMADE DRAP D’ETE POLONAISE 


Eastern railroad stock at 35, and no dividends, | Hand embroidered, at $18, 
means privation to many persons of moderate 
means who once thought their little accumula- 
tions secure and profitable beyond peradven- 
ture. 


usually sold at $35. Very 
large and full patterns. 
Also,a full assortment of 
finer goods. 


UNMADE DRAP D'ETE OVER- 


SKIRTS AND JACKETS, 


Hand embroidered, full 
sizes, at $20 and up- 


wards. 


UNMADE JACKETS, NEW STYLES 


ered, at $16 and 


wards. 


up- 


The above are in the very 
shapes, just im- 


ported and plainly marked 


Recently, while repairs were going on| foy cutting and fitting. 
at the house once occupied by the cashier of the . 


27&29WINTERST. 


septls It 


VEN CLOCK SETS, 


Call attention to their Wew 
Sets of French Clocks and 
Vases to match, also Coupes, 
Bronze Statuettes § Groups, 


GENTLEMEN'S HaTs.— Fall styles of Dress Silk just received at New Wo. 394 


Washington street, Boston. 


PALNER, BACHELDER & CO. 


septls 


CARPETS! 


GREAT BARGAINS. 


(, ABBOTT & (0, 


CARPETS, PAPER HANGINGS 
and WINDOW SHADES, 


41 Washington St., & 76, 78 & 82 Friend St. 


tf 








septls CNear Hanover Street.) 





For Fall and Winter Clothing. 








large and varied assortment of 


THIS SEASON’S IMPORTATIONS 


ter Wear, and orders for Clothing to be made to meas- 
ure will be executed in first-class manner at reason- 
able prices. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


400 Washington St. 


2t 





septls 


GLOVES 


For Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys, 


The only Perfect Assortment of 


Our Custom Department is now supplied with a 


Of the best goods made in Europe for Fall and Win- 





FALL OPENING 
Carpetings | 
JORDAN, MARSH & C0. 


Have just received a very choice line 
of AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WIL- 
TONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS and TAP- 
ESTRIES, in the very latest designs of 
this season’s Importation. Many of the 
Patterns CANNOT BE FOUND ELSE- 
WHERE IN THE CITY, and we to-day 
exhibit a stock which comprises a vari- 
ety of styles unequalled, combining IN- 
DIAN, TURKISH, PERSIAN, and many 
other Oriental designs. 

To our AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES 
and VELVETS we invite particular at- 
tention, as we have opened a very large 
assortment of single and double breadth 
patterns of the softest and most delicate 
effects. 

As the greatest inducements 


ever offered in Fine Goods, 


50 PIECES 
ENCLISH VELVETS, 
ALL CHOICE PATTERNS, 
At $2.50 Per Yard. 
OUR STOCK OF 


Colum 





_ ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Parker-Memorial Entertainments. 


Corner of Berkeley and Appleton streets. 











Sunday Evening, Sept. 19, at 7 1-3 o’clock, 


GRAND VOCAL CONCERT 


—BY— 
Mrs. Flora E. Barry, Contralto; 
Mrs. O. T. Kimball, Soprano; 
Mr. D. E. Spencer, Basso; 
Mr. F. G. Wiggin, Tenore; 
and Mr. J. S. B. Knox, Accompanist, 
in a delightful programme. 


DAVID NEAL’S | 
PICTURES. 


A magnificent collection of pictures, by David 
Neal of Munich. 


On exhibition for short time only in the 
GALLERY OF 


L. A. ELLIOT & 60., 


594 Washington Street. 
Adjoining the Globe Theater. 





septis 3t 











CARLYLE PETER- 
SILEA’S Academy of 
Music and Art is now 
completed, and is pro- 
nounced by musical 
@ judges to be the most ele- 
Aue <20t and perfect institu- 

> ee as tion of its kind in Ameri- 
Its object is to edu- 
cate thorough Musicians, 

fine Soloists and Teachers, 
im Upon the most reasonable 
terms. Employs the best 
artists as assistant teach- 
ers. Piano, Organ, Sing- 
ng, Violin, Flute, Harmo- 
ny, Musical Composition, 
Elocution. Modern Lan- 
guages, Drawing and 
Painting taught at this 
Academy, from 9 A.M. to 
10 P. M. Diplomas are 








CARLYLE 4 
> 

j 

| 













given according to the improvement of a scholar 
c at 
the end of each year. Opens September 13th. 


Carlyle Petersilea’s Academy of Music, 281 
us avenue, near Berkeley street, and only five 


ninutes’ walk from Boston Common, Boston, Masa. 





EXTRA SUPERS & INGRAINS! 


cannot be surpassed in this country, and 
we offer a line of OVER 150 DIFFER- 
ENT STYLES. 


As the Greatest Bargain ever offered 
in the City of Boston, in Carpets, we 
shall open this week 


100 ROLLS 


At $1.00 Per Yard. 
WE HAVE OPENED A 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 


FOR THE SALE OF 


widths, from three feet to twenty- 


from 


37 1-2 Cents to $2.00 per Square 
Yard. 


We have always in stock a large 
variety of 


CRUMB CLOTHS, 
BRUSSELS AND TAPESTRY MATS AND 


Of the Newest Patterns. = 


JORDAN, MARST.AC0,. 


h 
ak 
WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS): 


sepls lt 


e 


Norwell 
& CO0.’S 


UNSHRINKING 


c 


A FULL LINE NOW OPEN. 


Every one should examine at 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO,’S, 


WINTER STREET. 


sep1s 


€ 


| ri 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


The management of the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company, having completed their arrangements for 
Fall and Winter business, would respectfully call 
attention tothe many new and important facilities 
which they now present, to all who use their cars, in 
the way of 


Comfort, Safety and Convenience. 


The Closed or Box cars have all been thoroughly 
renovated during the Summer, and our patrons may 
now rely upon conveyance in a good, wholesome, 
clean vehicle, which has been swept and otherwise 
cleansed after each tripan¢ before making another. 
The Conductors are held to such strict account that 
Ladies, Children, and all others, may depend upon a 
safe and pleasant ride, free from annoyance from un- 
ruly or disorderly people. None but the most careful 
and experienced Drivers are employed. 

The time-tables have been arranged with a view to 
accommodate all, and ourcars can be found on the 
streets at all hours of the day and night. 

These facts, taken in connection with the determi- 
nation of the management to redeem all former er- 
rors by cig gee | the public and rendering full 
satisfaction to all who kindly extend their patronage, 
will be sufficient to make the METROPOLITAN the 
favorite line with all who have occasion to make use 
of horse-cars. 

Low fares have already been established, and im- 
provements other than those herein mentioned will 
soon be made. 

A Time Table has been prepared, giving the time 
on all our lines. Copies may be had at the principal 
office, 94 Tremont street, and of the Conductors on the 
different lines. 

For the Management, 
M. 8. STARKWEATHER, 
septls st Superintendent. 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE COMPANY. 

The sa'esroom of Mr. DAMON, formerly superin- 
tendent of construction, now sole manager, is in 
Chardon street. 

THE UNITED STATES TREASURY _ 
department have shown their confidence in the abil- 
ity and integrity of this management by instructing 
Mr. DAMON to prepare and submit designs for im- 
proving and strengthening the 
VAULTS OF THE UNITED STATES ASSIS- 

TANT TREASURY I NEW YORK, 

In which is constantly stored securities of over ONE 
{UNDRED MILLIONS OF DOLLARS in value. These 
improvements are to embody the best modern ¢e- 
vices for protection against the most skillful burglars 
or amob. It will be difficult to force a way through 
twenty-six inches of welded steel and iron, and there 
are to be sixteen bank locks and two time locks upon 
the doors. The company has furnished the safes for 
the Treasury department during the past six years. 
The doors of the great vault~ of the 





BOSTON SAFE DEPUSIT AND TRUSF CoO. 





THE ATLANTIC 
FOR OCTOBER 


Contain: the third chapter of 


decessors in interest. 


tive and readable article on ** The 
Drainage of Houses and Towns.” 


Art and Education. 
For sale everywhere. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 





septls 


MRS. KEMBLE’S delightful papers, ‘Old Wo- 
man’s Gossip,” which is fully equal to its pre- 


GEORGE E. WARING, JR., writes an instruc- 
Sanitary 


There are fifteen articles, essays, stories and poems 
in this number, besides reviews of Recent Literature, 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, New vom 


Who have a larger number of safes and occupy more 
space with their receptacles of securities than any 
other. were made by the American Steam Safe Com- 


any. 

PeThe celebrated steam fire-proof and cut-off safes 
are made by this Company, and they make the 

ye fFELDED STEEL AND IRON 
BANKERS’ SAFE, 
ag hoy JEWELLERS’ SAFES 


The Steam Safes were firet made in 1867. The com- 
pany claim for them qualities not p d by any 
others. and show high testimonials of their worth. 
They claim, too, thas at great expense they introducep 
into New Engtand the improved style of welded steel 
and iron bank and burglar-proof safe. 

The work upon the safety vault of the 
SUB-TREASURY DEPARTMENT IV THE 
NEW PUST-Of FICE BUILDING, 
by which the safes are t» be made capable of holding 
ano protecting the large amount of specie ordered to 
be kept by the department in Boston, is nuw being 
superintended by Mr. Damon. The st have 

0 








week as usual. 


METROPOLITAN RAILROAD COM- |g 


AUCTION SALES, 


AUCTION SALE 


~—OF— 


FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM-MADE 
FURNITURE. 


Best Duality Extra Omer ON WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1875, 


at 10 o’clock, A. M., 


—AT— 


F, GELDOWSKY’S 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS|( "0" WW" Wareroome, 
UNMADE DRAP D'ETE JACKETS, |ot wiich wo sive » lange aortment i 


107 Washington St., Boston. 
WILL BE SOLD 


AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


Black Walnut Chamber Sets, Parlor Sets, 


Book Cases, Sitting Desks, Hall Stands, 
Hall Chairs, Parlor, Hall, Library 
and Study Tables, Patent Slide 
and Folding Extension 
Tables, etc., etc. 


The extreme depression of trade during the Sum- 


RUGS, HASSOCKS, ETC., a which threw many workmen out of employ- 


nent, kas «nabled Mr. Geldowsky to avail himself 
f the best skilled labor at low wages, and by run- 
ing his extensive factory to its utmost capacity, 
e has produced a larger stock than his Wholesale 


Trade will consune, and the surplus will be sold 
8 above. 
The particular attention of those intending pur- 


hasing this Fall is called to this sale, as for rea- 


ons above enumerated, these goods can be afforded 


t as low if not lower prices than the many infe- 


rior goods to be found in the market. 


Every article being of his own manufacture, will 


be fully warranted, the same is if purchased at pri- 


ate sale. 
&4a°REGULAR SALES will be held on every 


= 
\ hh eC Dp ard, succeeding WEDNESDAY during the season. 


Purchasers at Private Sale will be afforded 
very facility in making their selections during the 
lt sepls 


BY LESTER & MULLEN, 
REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEERS, 








Office 101 Milk street, corner of Pearl. 


AUCTION SALE. 


On WEDNESDAY, Sept. 22, 1875, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
By order of the Administrators. 


On the farm of the late FRANCIS DANE, in the town 


of Hamilton, Mass., ten miles below Salem. 
The sale : 
From 10 to 12 o'clock, 
Will consist of the frm tools, crops on the ground, 


part of the household furniture, 100 bushels potatoes 
(early rose), 60 tons roots for cattle, such as man- 


& 
h 
J x 
e 
wagons, horse treadmill and saw table, hens and 


olds, turnips, carrots, etc., 200 bushels of corn, plows, 
arrows, hay-cutters, lawn mowers, dump-barrows, 
ider-mill, nnowing-machines, horse-rakes, corn-shell- 
rs, etc., horse tip-carts, Ox tip-carts, 4 spring farm- 


hickens, chicken racks, wheel-barrows, etc, 
At 12 o’clock, noon, 


Will commence the sale of 


FINE BLOOD STOCK 


—OF— 


HORSES, COWS, OXEN & SHEEP, 


Consisting of 27 horses and colts, 20 Jersey cows and 


salves; two superior yoke of working oxen, weiga- 
ng 3500 pounds per pair; 100superior Cotswold sheep 
Among them is one buck Which cost $300 


gold; also 120 tons choice hay, mostly English; 12 


carraiges, of different styles and of the best mak: ; 


10 sets of single and double harness, mostly Baker & 
Co.’s make; riding saddles, bridles, etc.; one of 
Chickering’s best pianos, cost $700. 


THE SALE OF HORSES 


Will begin with the splendid stallion Tom Morrill, 
seven years old, Augu-t 12, he by Young Morrill, out 
of Flora by Godfrey’s Patchen—a more minute and 
full pedigree of the horses and cattle will be given in 
the catalogue; Hamiltoni n Boy, splendid bay geld- 


ing, foaled September 8, 1867, by Green’s Hamiltonian, 
dam Flora Patchen, fine style and action, and has 
shown a fast mile in his exercise within a few days; 
two superior carryall horses; one bay horse Prince, 
would make a fine horse for a physician who wants 
to make his rounds in the same day; the white mare 
Empress, foaled in, 1864, imported trom France by the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society for the Improve- 
ment of Stock, no load has ever been found too heavy 
for her to draw. She weighs 1750 pounds; cart and 
harness to fit. The balance of the horses consists of 
breecing mares and colts, colts ranging from three 
months to four years old. 
The sale will continne from day to day until com- 
pleted. 
A full description of the Jersey cattle will be found 
in the catalogue. 
Cars leave the Eastern depot for Hamilton at 8 and 
10 A.M. Carriages will be waiting to carry passen- 
gers to and from the sale, free of charge. 

sepl8 It J. H. LESTER, Auctioneer. 


HOUSES FOR SALE 


Arlington Heights. 


The Arlington Land Company have now completed 
and ready for sale eight new houses, ranging in price 
from $4000 to $9000 each. All of these houses have 
been built this season, when materials and labor have 
been lower than at any previous season since the war, 
and the company have determined to sell them, as 
they can well afford to, at prices to suit the times. 

Several of these houses are located on Park-avenue. 
This beautiful street has lately been laid out as @ 
county road, and extended to Prospect street, in Bel- 
mont, thus making it the shortest line of travel be- 
tween the cowns lying north and south of the village, 
and giving the residents thereon access to the Fitch- 
burg, as well as the Middlesex Central Railroad. 

For this reason, and the thorough and substantial 
manner which it is built, and the fine view it affords, 
it promises soon to become one of the most frequented 
roads for pleasure-driving in the vicinity. The lots 
on which the houses are located are large, containing 
from 12,000 to 20,000 square feet each, and are laid out 
and graded in the best and most elegant manner. 
houses are elegant in style and thorough in construc- 
tion, and, as before stated. will be sold at prices to suit 
the times. and on easy terms, and we fully believe them 
to be the best and cheapest dwellings offered for sale 
in this market for the last firteen years. 

For further information ir quire at the office of the 
company at 230 es street, Boston. 

sepls 4 JOHN T. WHITE, General Agent. 














NEARLY READY: 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE WOMEN.” 


EIGHT COUSINS, 








Illustrated. Price $1.50. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
septls PUBLISHERS. It 
SEND 


‘THE COMMONWEALTH” 





ordérs ahead for the season, a good argument for the 
reputation of their ability and integrity. sepls 


TO THAT ABSENT FRIEND! 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1875. 





























Dissenters, and other Church Trou- 
. "Shes, in Englan 


BY M. D. CONWAY. 


illager in little Epworth, Lincolnshire, 
in ae oe on a gravestone 1D the aso 
church-yard the footprints of John Wesley. 
The great preacher, who to his dying day = 
garded himself as still in orders in the Chure 
of England, and wore gown and surplice when- 
ever he preached, ,orce went back to that, his 
native place, hoping to tell the congregation in 
which his childhood had been passed, and which 
had heard the simple and honest sermons of his 

r until his lips were hi 

preen his real et and feelings which the 
Church was caricaturing, but which were stir- 
ring the heart of the people to its depth. On 
the fair Sunday morning he approached the door 
of the little parish church so sacred in its asso- 
ciations, only to find the door barred by Episco- 
pal command, and a large crowd gathered out- 
The people wished to break in the door; 


side. t r 
but ‘‘No,” said Wesley, “J will spvak to you in 
the graveyard.” Followed by the crowd he went 


into the graveyard, and, taking his stand on the 
marble slab over his dead father, he preached 
such a sermon as had never before been heard 
in England. ‘The traditions of it still linger in 
Epworth; and, as I have said, the peasantry 
still point to two hollows in the marble slab— 
worn there by the rains of many years—as the 
footprints of the holy man. It would no doubt 
surprise the flax-dressed Epworthies were they 
told that their superstition linked them across 
the centuries with those who first worshipped 
the footprints near Rome, said to have been 
left by Christ when he appeared there to Peter, 
and told him he was going to Rome ‘‘to be cru- 
cified {afresh ;” as these were linked to those 
who builded a church on Mount Olivet over two 
footprints said to have been left there at the 
moment of ascension; and they again were 
linked on to those who, a thousand years before, 
had worn away with their kisses—while as yet 
there was no pope to hold out his foot to pil- 
grims—the footprints of Buddha, Krishna, Vish- 
nuin Ceylon, Siam and India. Probably, too, 
it would have surprised John Wesley had he 
foreknown what footprints be was to leave on 
his native land. Footprints he has indeed left, 
visible and invisible. Not altogether beautiful 
is that which is visible, and it is pretty well 
typified by those at Epworth, to which rustics 
pay homage; reminding one unpieasantly of the 
holy footprint of the monk Augustine which 
the Isle of Manet received when he came to 
bring Christianity to Britain, and which were 
visible to the eye of faith until the downfall of 
Romanism in this country. 

Wesi¢y has been the means of sanctioning 
the belief in ghosts, and he gave a new lease of 
life to sundry other superstitions. ‘The weight 
of his grand character went to the side of dog- 
ma, which has always found it easy to suppress 
his protest against the dogmatic spirit—which 
he carried even to the extent of editing the bi- 
ography of a Unitarian. Butthe really deep and 
potent footprint of Wesley was that which he 
lett upon the Church of England when he 
showed that a nobler life and character could be 
builded up outside of it than in it. When, 
barred out of the parish church, he preached in 
the churchyard with an inspiration which all the 
pulpits in the kingdom put together could not 
gain, he proved that the Church could shutout the 
light, but could not shut itin. The powerto make 
any sacred impress on heart or stone was outside 
there with Wesley, and the blue sky above him, 
the silent graves beneath him. He broke the 
old priestly monopoly of virtue forever. The 
keys of heaveo fell from the hand of the Church 
never to be recovered. There is not one soul 
of man, woman or child in this nation which 
feels that it is less safe outside the Church than 
in it. The frantic etforts of the clergy to re- 
cover the old charm by the mass-in-masquerade 
process, by tine altars and candles and orienta- 
tion, excite amusement, but make no serious 
impression. The clergy feel instinctively who 
the man is whose soul goes marching on, mak- 
ing all such efforts ridiculous—who the man 
was, and is, whose life represents fhe solemnity 
and success of ‘‘schism.” A TeW years ago 
the bishops seemed to have resolvdd upon a pol- 
icy of wheedling the soul of Jolp Wesley out 
of the land. Making the mistake of thinking 
that soul was embodied in the Wesleyan denom- 
ination, they began to tempt and bribe that sect 
to reenter the Church. They were too late for 
that. Methodism bad grown strong and wealthy 
enough to preter its own organization and first 
fiddle to the Establishment with second fiddle. 
So the leaders of the denomination had the in- 
expressible pleasure of snubbing a bench of 
bishops. 

A hundred years had brought round time’s 
revenge, and a bishop was seen unbarring the 
door of the parish church and beseeching the 
once-excluded prophet to enter, and be sure to 
bring the body of his society. The snubbed 
Church has now found its opportunity to return 
the ind'gnity, but their blow back falls upon 
the Wesleyans of the visible, not him of the 
invisible, footprint. It has tallen upon those 
who wish to make the Methodist denomination 
a feeble copy of the Establishment. This class 
is apparently represented by Mr. Keet, who.took 
care to have his child buried in ecclesiastically 
“consecrated ground,” and to flaunt his. title 
of “Reverend” on the gravestone. The cler- 
gyman says no; Mr. Keet is not a ‘Rever- 
end,” but a mere Wesleyar, whose orders the 
clergy cannot respect; and the Dean.of Arches 
(fresh from deciding that a disbeliever in the 
Devil is a ‘notorious evil-liver”) maintains the 
clergyman in his position. As for this matter 
of consecrated ground, I recall a story which I 
heard trom the lips of Dean Stanley. He (the 
Dean) visited the grave of Wesley behind the 
oldest Methodist chapel in the city, and after 
reading its touching inscription he asked the 
old sexton, who stood by with uncovered head, 
whether it was ‘‘consecrated ground.” The 
sexton replied “Yes.” The Dean, who was 
speaking in the technical sense, further asked, 
“By whom?” meaning by what bishop. The 
sexton said: ‘It is consecrated by the ‘leposi- 
tion of the dust of the servant of God, John 
Wesley.” The Dean—who will soon place a 
memorial of the brothers Wesley in Westmin- 
ster Abbey at his own expense in money, and 
probably in the howl of a clerical mob—seemed 
more impressed by the sexton’s answer than 
might have been the case with Mr. Keet, who 
means to urge his claim to ‘*Rev.” before a sec- 
ular court. It is not the friends of the Church 
who chiefly hoy e he will fail. The case belongs 
to that spirit of noneontormist snobbery which 
bends low to the Church, aping its fashionable- 
ness and coveung its honors, simply tecause it 
is established. It is the baser spirit of the Es- 
tavlishment itself, and its success would but 
secure tor that Church to acquire a little less 
unpopularity by enabling it to turn its entorced 
broadness into an evidence of catholicity. 

1 he Wesleyans in their various divisions have 
this week been holding their annual assemblies, 
and exhibit tokens of worldly prosperity; but 
one would be glad to see fewer ot such tokens, 
with more signs that they are gaining that tfer- 
vor and freedom which animated the life and 
preaching ot their xreat founder. At any rate, 
_ society that sali has such a man as Morley | 

unshon might well be indifferent whether he 
be called Rev erend or not. There are, how- 
ever, indications that the Methodists are sore 
about the hon-recognition of their ministers 
under that tide. They would do well to recall 
the phenomena of the days of their “first love :” 
the example, for instance, of Join Wesley him- 
selt, who did not use the title, and is rightly Be: 






must have less sense of 
official moments he does 


made sk term 
“Survival.” 0 
Pe is himself a survival—as much as his 
wig. His court survives for a little t 
Court of Chancery which that clever Israelite, 
Sir George Jessel, 
fossil stratum; but ‘ 
dealing with such ancient phantoms as the devil 
and the clerical titles, and his court cannot con- 
tinue long after such phantoms are laid. 
mologically, ‘‘reverend” means a man 
feared; but the title is much 
future to excite contempt than 
sealed in death, what | cance, at any rate, 
applied to v 
philological enough to be scandalized by 
leged relation of 


our “‘reverends” are no longer feared. 
ever may be the case as regards their sa 
performances, 
midable as country magistrates. 
ions are ‘‘survivals” of the Dogberry order; but, 
having the army of England to back them until 
reversed, the 
Since the Bee E. Jones sentenced little Sarah 
Chandler to tourteen days in prison and four 
years of the Reformatory afterwards for picking 
one geranium-blossom (the child is free, but 
Jones is still magistrate), ) 
dren ot flower-loving dispositions teel rather 
uneasy. 
whose son is passing 


not see that he has 
“Rey.” what the savans calla 
But, for that matter, the Dean of 


time the 


bas just dismissed into the 
he (the Dean) is already 


Ety- 


is as far past as Lacan 
rior archdeacons, who are rarely 

tam 2 the al- 

**yenerable” to Venus. 


Perhaps I have been too fast in saying that 


certainly they are still rather for- 
Their decis- 


are not without their terrors. 


people having chil- 


A gentleman of my acquaintance, 
his vacation in Hampshire, 
was made frantic, a few days ago, on recelying 
a letter stating that the lad had been sentenced to 
prison for a year by aclerical magistrate for gath- 
ering honeysuckles at Christ Church, and he had 
called for a solicitor before discovering that it was 
a hoax. It never occurred to him or his neigh- 
bors that there was any improbability in the 
story. The general feeling now is that a cleri- 
cal magistrate is equal to anything whatever in 
his peculiar line. This week the Rev. G. R. 
Grey, of Alcester, has sentenced a boy of eight 
years to one month’s imprisonment, to be fol- 
lowed by five years in a Reformatory, for put- 
ting tiny pebbles on the railway. The child 
said he put the pebbles there to hear them “‘go 
smudge !” but plainly had not the least idea that 
there was any danger in the act. This clergy- 
man, however, is not such an ‘‘evil liver” as to 
disbelieve in the devil; he saw the boy as one 
‘instigated thereto” by an evil possession. The 
worst of these cases is that it takes about a 
week before these reverend fools can be cor- 
responded with and their folly undone, and dur- 
ing that time their victims suffer untold tortures. 
And yet (if I may be forgiven the iteration) to 
deal radically with the evil involves so much 
that no political leader dares attempt it. It 
would be like the chemist’s attempt, in Haw- 
thorne’s story, to draw the birthmark from his 
wife’s cheek. Under his potent applications the 
birthnsark finally disappeared, but the wife lay 
dead. When this country once undertakes to 
deal with the clerical magistrate the ‘lords 
spiritual” will be found close behind him, and 
the root of all will be found bound up with the 
very heart-life of the whole state-church system. 

Under these circunjstances, the English radi- 
cals are naturally we}l-pleased when their morn- 
ing paper unfolds a new clerical scandal. The 
imprisonment of littl gifls picking gera- 
niums and little\ boys for putting pebbles where 
they ‘‘zo smudge” r ged be read as 
old English folk-lor ith Rev. Joneses and 
Greys for ogres, little Sarahs for beautiful vic- 
tims, and home secretaries for good fairies ; but 
for the present thousands of children listen 
while their papas read the deeds of the clerical 
magistrate with the terror which prepares that 
worthy’s way toogredom. Poor Saint Nicholas, 
by being held upas a bogey to children, had his 
name identified with Satan, as old Nick; and if 
the saintly title of ‘‘reverend” Goes not share a 
similar fate in the rural districts it will not be 
because its exclusive possessors have failed to 
invest it with terrors enough for the infant gen- 
eration. 









MISCELLANY. 


Tue Eacie.—(By Alfred Tennysor.)— 
He clasps the crag with hookéd hands ; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 

Ringed with the azure world, he stands. 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunder-bolt he falls. 


Tue religion of Christ contains whole fields 
of morality, and whole realms of thought, which 
are all but outside the religion of Mohammed. 
It opens humanity, purity of heart, forgiveness 
of injuries, sacrifice of self to man’s moral na- 
ture; it gives scope for toleration, development, 
boundless perhaps to his mind; its motive power 
is stronger, even as love is higher than obe- 
dience. Its realized ideals in the various paths 
of human greatness have been more command- 
ing, more manysided, more holy, as Averro is 
below Newton, Haroun below Alfred, and Ali 
below St. Paul. Finally, the ideal life of all is 
far more elevating, far more majestic, far more 
inspiring, even as the lite of the founder of 
Christianity. —R. Bosworth Smith, M. A. 


Tovusours Amour.—(By Edmund Clarence 
Stedman.)— 

Prithee tell me, Dimple-Chin, 
At what age does love begin? 
Your blue eyes lave scarcely seen 
Summers three, my fairy queen, 
But a miracle of sweets, 
Soft approaches, sly retreats, 
Show the little archer there, 
Hidden in your pretty hair; 
When didst learn a heart to win? 
Prithee tell me, Dimple Chin! 
“Oh!” the rosy lips reply, 
“I can’t tell you it I try. 

’Tis so long I can’t remember; 
Ask some younger lass than I.” 


Tell, O tell me, Grizzled-Face, 
Do your heart and head keep pace? 
When does hoary love expire, 
When do frosts put out the fire? 
Can its embers burn below 
All that chill December snow ? 
Care you still soft hands to press, 
Bonny heads to smooth and bless? 
When does love give up the chase? 
Tell, O tell me, Grizzled-Face! 
‘“‘Ah!” the wise old lips reply, 
“Youth may pass and strength may die; 
But of love I can’t foretoken ; 
Ask some older sage than I!” 


Tue Frencu Piay.—The idea in a French 
play mav be unhealthy and pernicious, but its 
development is marked by that tendency toward 
art-refinement which characterizes the French 
in all they do. Leaving aside the moral ques- 
tion, the ugly in art can hardly be said to exist 
on the French stage. The drunken, sprawling 
louts with which the eyes of English-speaking 
spectators are familiar are not tolerated here. 
A certain kind of loose dancing, common to the 
public balls of Paris, which is seen in the thea- 
ter across the Channel and the Atlantic in all 
its reprehensible extravagance, is only indicated 
on the French stage. I have seen in what is 
considered one of the better-class theaters of 
London a stout man drop down with a heavy 
thump into a woman's lap. This would be ob- 
jected to here, not so much because of the im- 
propriety of the man sitting in such a place, but 
because of the coarseness of such a situation. 
For the same reason there is no low comedian, 





scribed on his tomb as ‘the patron and friend 
of lay preachers.” Still more they should recall | 
some of the warnings of their earliest preachers ; | 
as this, which once tell from Ir. James Hamil- | 
ton—ductor of medicine, not of divinity, which, | 


in those days, was healthy enough without doc- | 
/tors: 


“Let the formalist and the pharisee, the | 
church bigot and sectary, contend for ways of | 
thinking, gestures in worship, and modes of | 
church government; but may ye never forget | 
that ye are sent tor a nobler “end; that your | 
Commission is the same as St. Paul's, not to bap- | 
tize, but to preach the xospel. 
Neither a prophet Ser the so 
forgive me when 1¢ Xpress my fears that, if ever | 
the Methodists leave ; 
ever ye set up as a separate pe > DY ex 
distinctions oa cree ei ee panna oe 
gown and sash tor rough garments anda leather 
girdle, and call one anotiuer Rabbi! Rabb 
the glory wil, depart trom you, and God will 
False up another people.” In these words one | 
may see the invisible footprint of John Wesley, | 
oar If it be not discovered and “sreversed,” it 
— — be recogmzable only on the tomb 
: ve sublimest movements which ever | 
recorded its chapter in the religious history 
England. pegs x 
_ Leaving the Weslcyan side of the new agita- 
tion, We may see inthe clerical side another in- 
dication of the tencx ney of our dear old establish- 
Ment to become a museum of sacred tlint imple- 
mg . historians say that only atter 
od tied chools of Judea, which gave the term 
abbr” sigmiticance, had decayed, did that title 
pense a coveted designation. The learned 
also assure us that it was the in portance of 
bridging the Tiber in early times that gave ; 
spectability to the **pontitex,” SicReatiies : 
and that it was only afte 
bridged, and the ti 
that it became gr 
the Pope, 
give him the aflix 
Imus" —bridge-bui 
church has long 
gyman” —literally, 
upon atime enly I 
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their monopoly th 
even in Shakespeare's time 
“‘most potent, gTave, 
the Council of Veni 
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the Tiber was fully | 
tithe had lost its Significance 
and enough to be assumed by | 
ot Pontitf, or “Pontitex Max. | 
lder-in-chief. The English 


“a writer”—because once 
And now the clergy add to) 
was applied to the 


and Teverend seigniors,” 
ce. The Dean of Arches | 


| ing away a chair from a person as he sits down 


: Although 1 am} field. )— 
nof a prophet, yet | Over the river they beckon to me, 


their several churches, if! The 
tye substitute a silken | There’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

i! then | He crossed in the twilight gray and cold, 
We saw not the angels who met him there, 
Over the river, over the river, 

' Over the river the boatman pale 

' Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale, 


She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands, | 


We know she is safe on the farther side, 


Over the river, the mystic river, 


| We hear the dip of the golden oars, 


along with all other high titles, and; And lo! they have passed from our yearning 


monopolized the title ot *“cler- | W 
Tiests possessed the clerk’s | We only know that their barks no more 
te title “Reverend,” which | Yet somewhere, 


And I sit and think, 


as in English-speaking countries. The drunk- 
en buffoonery of oodles would not amuse, nor 
the maudlin drolleries of Diggory. The pull- 


would hardly meet with approval in a theater 
of the Barriere. The Gallic spectator demands 
an exhibition of the pretty and the graceful in 
speech, action and decoration, and in these he 
is as exacting as he is indifferent in the moral 
features.--Albert Rhodes, in the Galazy. 





Over THE River.—(By Nancy Priest Wake- 


gleam of their snowy robes I see, 
But their voices are lost in the dashing tide. 


And eyes the reflection of heaven's own blue; 


humor if in his un- {I 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail, 


I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale 
I shall know the loved who have gone before, 


When over the river, the 


to be | places in this 
more likely in the | tivated to ap 


ignifi- | and Sutton, 
apne natural conditions for the successful culture of 


the berry are a climate free from late spring 
and early autumn frosts, a meadow through 
which flows a stream of water, and a sanc-bank 
near-by. 
What- | setting of the vines, 
cred | drain off the water into the central water-course, 
and also to facilitate the flooding of them; then 
the coarser weeds and grasses are removed, 
after which the squares or patches are covered 
with sand. By means of a reservoir made by 
damming up the water above the meadows they 
are flooded in the fall and drained in the spring. 
The Sutton Cranberry Company have expen- 
ded about $20,000 on their meadows, which 


to arrive at their maximum in two years more. 
Last year the company gathered nearly 800 


from 1200 to 1400 bushels this season. 


of grass, and examine for a minute, quietly, its 
narrow, sword-shape strip of fluted green. 
Loved ones who've crossed to the farther side, | Nothing, as it seems, there of notable goodness 
or beauty. 
tallness, and a few delicate long lines meeting 
in point—not a perfect point either, but blunt 
and unfinished—by no means a creditable or 
apparently much cared-for example of Nature’s 


shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar; 


I shal) hear the boat as it gains the strand, 
To the better shore of the spirit land. 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 


ceful river, 
The angel of death shall carry me. 





Cranserry Cutture.—There are but three 
country where cranberries are cul- 
considerable extent: Cape Cod 
ass., and in New Jersey. The 


In preparing the meadows for the 
they are ditched so as to 


now are coming imo berrying, and are expected 


bushels of very fine fruit, and expect to gather 
Their 
berry is bell shaped, large and fair, and has a 
peculiarly delicious flavor. Dr. Hill (former 
president of Harvard College) could pick out 
their berries in the market by their shape, or 
identify them by their taste with his eyes shut. 
When their meadows (there are two, an upper 
and lower) come to their tull fruitage they an- 
ticipate a yield of about 2500 bushels annually. 
In many places West attention is now turned to 
the cultivatien of the cranberry to a limited ex- 
tent. With the natural facility which our coun- 
try affords for the culture of this almost indis- 
pensable fruit, it would seem that it might be 
profitably produced to supply the market of the 
world.— Worcester Palladium. 


Wuart Smoxinc Costs.—Probably not many 
who smke cigars regularly are aware of the 
expensiveness of the Labit. They whiff away 
their Havanas without a thought of what the 
practice is actually costing them. It is only five 
cents or ten cents a time, and so they indulge, 
unconscious that they are converting houses, 
lands, capital, and the essentials of life, into 
smoke. But let us look at it in the light of 
arithmetic. Suppose, gentle reader, that you 
should save the money you pay for cigars and 
put it into the savings bank where the interest 
will be compounded semi-annually—have you 
the slightest idea of the amount of such savings 
in the run of years? Beginning with the low- 
est daily cost of the use of tobacco: 2 3-4 cents 
a day deposited as above, will amount to $10 in 
a year, to $130 in ten years, and to $2900 in 
fifty years. How many smokers, who have 
been in the habit for fifty years, have kept them- 
selves down to 23-4 centsaday? If you should 
lay aside in the same manner 5 1-4 cents per 
day, it would amount to $20 in a year, $260 in 
ten years, $5800 1n fifty years. Saving like- 
wise eleven cents daily, you will have $40 at the 
end of the year, $520 in ten years, and $11,600 
in fifty years. This last sum, if saved by the 
young clerk, in a single decade would leave him 
quite a little capital to invest in some legitimate 
business. And many pour young men in this 
city are spending eleven cents daily for cigars 
or tobacco! But let us step up higher. Lay- 
ing aside 27 1-2 cents per day, you save $100 in 
a year, $1300 in ten years, and $29,000 in fifty 
years. In the same ratio fifty-five cents a day 
toots $200 the first year, $2600 in ten years, 
and $58,000 in fifty years. If you should save 
$1.10 a day, it would leave you $400 at the end 
of the year, $5200 in ten years, and $116,000 
in fifty years. 

Now we ask the earnest attention of smokers 
to the above figures, and put the question whether 
they can really afford to indulge in a practice so 
costly. Take the eleven cents a day. This 
sum at the end of the year would leave you $40, 
enough to pay the bread bill for quite a family. 
By studying the above can you not see how you 
are unconsciously sehding off into space to make 
the circuit of the globe money that would pur- 
chase a good homestead, and leave you some- 
thing besides to make comfortable your old age? 
We recommend to all smokers to take an even- 
ing, sit down with their families, and consider 
whether they can afford to smoke; whether their 
happiness, their future prospects and their re- 
spectability would not be greatly enhanced by a 
total discontinuance of the odious practice.— 
Worcester Palladium. 


My Psatm.—(By John G. Whittier. )— 

I mourn no more my vanished years ; 
Beneath a tender rain, 

An April rain of smiles and tears, 
My heart is young again. 

The west-winds blow, and, singing low, 
I hear the glad streams run; 

The windows of my soul I throw 
Wide open to the sun. 

No longer forward nor behind 
I look in hope and fear; 

But grateful take the good I find, 
The best ot now and here. 

I plough no more a desert land, 
To harvest weed and tare ; 

The manna dropping from God’s hand 
Rebukes my painful care. 

I break my pilgrim-staff, I lay 
Aside the toiling oar; 

The angel sought so far away 
I welcome at my door. 

The airs of spring may never play 
Among the ripening corn, 

Nor freshness ot the flowers of May 
Blow through the autumn morn; 
Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Through fringéd lids to heaven; 

And the pale aster in the brook 
Shall see its image given; 

The woods shall wear their robes of praise, 
The south-wind softly sigh, 

And sweet calm days in golden haze 
Melt down the amber sky. 

Not less shall manly deed and word 
Rebuke an age of wrong; 

The graven flowers that wreathe the sword 
Make not the blade less strong. 

But smiting hands shall learn to heal, 
To build as to destroy ; 

Nor less my heart for others feel, 
That I the more enjoy. 

All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, 

And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than ail my prayers have told! 

Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track ; 

That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved 
His chastening turned me back; 

That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good; 

That death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 

Whereir no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father's sight; 

That care and trial seem at last, 
Through memory’s sunset air, 

Like mountain ranges overpast, 
In purple distance fair; 

That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 

And ail the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 

And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west-winds play ; 

And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day. 


A Briape or Grass.—Gather a single blade 


A very little strength, and very little 





And the pale mist hid him trom mortal view. 
The gates of the city we could not see; | 
My brother stands waiting to welcome me. 


Carried another, the household pet; 


Darling Minnie! I see her yet. 


And tearlessly entered the phantorf bark; | there be any by man so deeply loved, by God 80 
| We felt it glide from the silver sands, | highly graced, as that narrow point of feeble 
; grass. And well does it fulfill its mission. 


And all our sunshine grew strangely dark; 
Where all the ransomed and angels be; 


My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 


Who cross with the boatman cold and pale; 


And catch a gleam of the snowy sail; d 
0 


u 


heart, 

They cross the stream and are 

ne for aye; 
© may not sunder the veil wen eee 
That hides trom our vision the gates of day; 
May sail with us o’er life's stormy sea; 
I know, on the unseen shore, 
and beckon, and wait for me. 
when the sunset’s gold 
and hill and shore, . 


They watch, 





Is flushing river 


workmanship; made, as it seems, only to be 
| trodden on to-day, and to-morrow to be cast 
into the oven; and a little pale and hollow stalk, 
fecble and flaccid, leading down to the dull- 
| brown fibres of the roots. 
| well, and judge whether of all the gorgeous 
| flowers that beam in summer air, and of all 
| strong and goodly trees, pleasant to the eyes or 
| good for food—stately palm and pine, strong |t 
ash and oak, scented-citron, burdened vine— 


| Consider what we owe merely to the meadow- 
| grass, to the covering of the dark ground py 
that glorious enamel by the companies of those 
ae and countless and peaceful spears. 
: , i pais es 2 | fields! 
or bridge-builder ; | For none return from those quiet shores thoughts of all that we ought to recognize in these 
| words. 


i walks by silent scented paths, the rests in noon- 


| falling in soft blue shadows, where else it would 
| have struck upon the dark mould or scorching 
dust—pastures beside pacing bruoks—soft banks 
and kno!l of lowly hills—thymy slopes of down 
overlooked by the blue line of lifted sea—crisp 
lawns all dim with early dew or smooth in even- 
ing warmth of barred sunshine, dinted by happy 
feet, and softening in their fall the sound of lov- 
ing voices—all these are summed up in those 


And yet, think of it 


d 
The 
Follow but forth for a little time the 
All spring and summer is in them—the 


ay heat, the joy of herds and flocks, the power 
f all shepherd life and meditation, the sunlight 


it 


simple words, the flelds; and these are not all. 
We may not measure to the full the depth of | pher, though crude, and athinker. His favorite 
this heavenly gift, in our own land; though still, | place was by his boiler, and in the heated term 
as we think 


of it longer, the infinite of that 
sweetness, Shakespeare’s peculiar joy, 





bottom of the lower flight of stairs to the top. 
The power by which the road was to be worked 
was a long rope passed round the bannister, the 
principle of which was that of the inclined 
plane, equal weights moving in opposite direc- 
tions, on one part of which was to be Mr. Saun- 


was a tolerable success, as we speak of a toler- 
ably fresh egg. The strength of the operator 
was hardly equivalent to the resistance uf the 
paper, and, after getting it pretty well up, he 
would make the rope fast and then go and shoul- 
der the paper and carry it the rest of the way. 
and It was a good deal harder work, and took him 
pon the world falling in emerald streaks, and | longer, but he never doubted the possibilities of 
his invention. He left it in position one day, 
when not in use, and a compositor accidentally 
stepped upon it to find himself in the entry be- 
low at more than railway speed, and after this 


firming its practicability, contended that he could 
improve upon it by making it down hill both 


would open on us more and more, yet we have 
it but in part. Go out, in the springtime, among 
the meadows that slope from the shores of the 
Swiss lakes to the roots of the lower mountains. 


There, mingled with the gentians and the white|cury at 102 degs. 


narcissus, the grass grows deep and free; and 


as you follow the winding mountain-paths, be- | Saunders’s enjoyment, went to the head of the 


neath arching boughs all veiled and dim with 
blossom—paths that forever droop and rise over 
the green banks and wolds sweeping down in 
scented undulation, steep to the blue water, 


studded here-and-there with new-mown heaps, 
filling all the air with fainter sweetness—look | clump, like the ghost in Don Giovanni,” and 


up toward the higher hills, wher= tive waves of 


everlasting green roll silently ico their long in- | warm the next day as it was then, he need not 
lets among the shadows of ‘he pines; and we} make any fire in the printing-office! 


may, perhaps, at last know che meaning oi these 


quiet words of the 147th Psalm, ‘‘He msketh| what would you have done?” ‘He jumped in 
grass to grow upon the mountains.”—John 2us- 
kin. 


Seventy Mires aN Hour on a Ratwar 


Train.—lI've had a new experience; have in- 
dulged the luxury of a novel sensation; have 
taken wings and flown across the Empire State, 
making better time than the swiftest bird does 
when it flies. 


Accepting Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett’s invitation to witness the wonderful 


workings and accomplishments of his J//erald | great favorite with the men, and was ever ready 
lightning-express train, upon the occasion of its 
last trip for the season from New York to Niag- | for it, or do them any other little kindness on 
ara Falls, I hastened to the Gr 


d Central depot 
at the unearthly hour of half-past two o’clock in 


the morning, carpet-bag in hand, mufiled to the 
ears in a huge duster. 


We were to go faster than 

a mile in a minute for a distance of over four 

hundred miles, bringing the greatest natural 

wonder of the world within ten or eleven hours 

of the metropolis. All of the inmates of the 

great house on the hill were terribly exercised 

about my proposed lightning journey, and be- 

fore leaving home arrangements were made for 

proper obituary notices in case fate or accident 

should transform me into mince- meat while per- 

forming the trip. In the short space of seven- 

teen minutes we had rushed out of New York, 

skirted the banks of the Spuyten Duyval river, 

shot under the High Bridge, and were rushing 
up the Hudson. A glance from my window re- 

vealed a mass of houses, a flash of gaslights, a 
glimpse of water, mills and woods, following in 
quick procession, to be succeeded by the roar, 
thunder, plunge through tunnels, and darkness 
of a moonless night along the rocky shore of 
the Hudson. Falling into a slight doze—for I 
had a couple of hours before witnessed the ‘“Tour 
of the World in Eighty Days,” at the Academy 
of Music, and was very tired—I indulged a short 
‘‘cat-nap,” being awakened by hearing the word 
‘‘Poughkeepsie” spoken by some one, and the 
actual stoppage of the train for the purpose of 
obtaining afresh iron horse. Another dose, and 
‘“*Albany” was shouted, with ten minutes for re- 
freshments! It was but a quarter of six o'clock, 
the run had been made in three hours and ten 
minutes! Thus we see what perseverance and 
energy can accomplish. Daylight was slowly 
breaking, after the old conservative fashion, but 
we outran the sun from Albany to Schenectady, 
and on reaching the Mohawk valley plunged into 
a cloud of fog and darkness. A fresh engine 
was taken at Albany, and another at Syracuse. 
Fifty-eight miles were made in fifty-five min- 
utes, and even this speed was increased to sev- 
enty-five miles an hour. Villages were hardly 
noticed along the route, only such cities as Sy- 
racuse, Utica, Palmyra, Lyons, Rome, Roches- 
ter and Buffalo claiming attention. This re- 
markable voyage was made in a drawing-room 
car called the ‘‘Mayflower,” as if to remind us 
of the little Puritan ship which tossed fur months 
crossing the Atlantic in 1620, where now the 
huge ocean steamers go over in seven days. 
There are Mayflowers and Mayflowers, and the 
one we occupied in 1875 reached the Falls in 
time for dinner. The siglits from the car-win- 
dows were remarkable. Telegraph-poles dashed 
by at the rate of one every two seconds; rail- 
fences appeared to be alive, dancing a reel or 
waltz; wheat, grass, and buckwheat fields be- 
came merely yellow, green and white spots 
blending with each other; the Erie Canal ap- 
peared to be covered with a procession of canal 
boats; the suburbs of cities seemed t> join; 
trees, woods and hedges become an intermina- 
ble mass of bramble; isolated trees seemed to 
bow and make sudden exits; the line of the 
track was a continuous crowd of country people, 
who shouted, waved handkerchiefs and tossed 
up hats; a bridge became simply a momentary 
flash or shadow, giving out a dull roar; the 


tobacco, broom-corn, sorghum, Indian maze, 
hops, beans, clover, ete., was as if one of Walt 
Whitman’s poems had been materialized. Pack- 
ages of New York Heralds were constantly 
dropping from the flying train, as stations were 
pass°d, and impatient iron horses waited at 
Rochester, Buffalo, and other points, to hurry on 
to Niagara the winged cars. Thus we reached 
the great cataract, sitting in the midst of a dense 
cloud of coal-dust, with ears filled with hum- 
ming sounds, eyes almost blinded by the intoxi- 
cated landscape, senses reeling. and new sensa- 
tions taking possession of the body. It is plain 
that, at this rate of speed, we must be provided 
with a new and stronger set of nerves than men 
and women usually possess. Just as the senses 
are overpowered when a man goes behind the 
Awerican falls at Niagara, until he feels impelled 
to crouch into a crevice of the rocks, while 
travelling by lightning or superheated steam on 
the Herald express, he feels that it is too much 
for ordinary mortals.—Cor. Golden Age. 


Exocu Saunpers.—How many there are who 
will recall this colored gentleman of the old 
school who, for so long a term of years, was 
engineer at the office of the Boston Post in the 
brick building in Water street! The suggestion 
in the Gazette recently regarding the label- 
ling or marking of Chinamen, in order to dis- 
tinguish them, brought t e venerable Enoch 
to mind, though his, as Mrs. Partington might 
say, is hardly a ‘‘parable case.” Nature had 
laid the color upon him pretty thick with her 
“sweet and running hand,” and when in his 
subterranean apartments he was nearly as ob- 
scure as the darkness. Mike, a son of Satan, 
who officiated as his assistant, worried him a 
good deal about this, declaring that the propri- 
etors would be compelled to chalk him in order 
to find him when wanted. Enoch had a fist as 
big as a pretty s:zeable ham, and at such asser- 
tion he would ‘‘go for” Mike, though that term 
was twenty years from vogue. There was no 
need of a civil-rights bill in the office of the 
Post at that day, for the colored man stood on a 
broader footing—he had an immense foot—two 
of them, in fact—than the white, and enjoyed 
more than equal rights with them all. There- 
fore he ‘‘went for” Mike, and old Thor, the Ham- 
merer, himself could scarcely have dealt more 
vigorous blows. But Mike was a scientist, and 
he turned off the infliction by dexterous parrying, 
when he would run, and give Enoch all the 
glory ot victory, of which he was very proud. 
This proposed chalking was the only relevant 
point which connected Mr. Saunders and the 
Chinaman; but, like Mercutio’s wound, ’twas 
enough, showing how one thing will connect 
with another, though off the track, by the little 
switches of memory. 

The writer first knew Enoch in 1840, and he 
had then been long a fixture in the Post con- 
cern. He was a tough and sinewy old man. 
How old was to be guessed, like the capacity of 
the big teapot or the weight of a fancy cake at 
a fair, for Saunders had always been too busy a 
man to waste his time in keeping a record of 
passing years, and beyond the two important 
facts that he had been born, and should proba- 
bly die, he was content to let the intervening 
time take core of itself. He was fully sixty 


years old in 1840, and, though his shoulders 


stooped and his gait was slow, he was yet a 
strong man. For twenty years he had carried 


up the stairs, on his back—looking, as I recall 
it, like Doré’s picture of Samson bearing off 
the gates of Gaza—the bundles of paper on 
which the Post was printed, until at last an in 

spiration came to him as he set by his engine on 
a hot day, and, with his eyes closed, like Wou- 
ter Van Twiller’s, thought. 
asleep. That inspiration was the model ot a 
railroad, or tramway, to be laid on the stairs, 
by which he could get his paper up a great deal 
easier, and thus reserve himself longer for the 
benefit of the world. He immediatel, com- 
menced his work. There was no capital to be 
subscribed for; he took all the stock—about 
twenty feet of lumber and a handful of nails— 
himself. 
lay of noise and brains, the railroad was com- 
pleted. 
Strips, about a foot apart, connected here-and- 


Mike said he was 





In about three days, after a great out- 
It consisted of two parallel narrow 


here by a cross-piece, and reached from the 





ers, on the other the paper. The experiment 


was abandoned; though Mr. Saunders, in af- 





ways, capable of shooting a composi 
bundle of paper from either end. ee en 








farm country with its hamlets, homes, fields of 


Carpets, Oil Cloths, Cocoa Mattings, 
&c., for Public Buildings, Churches, 
Hotels, Steamboats, &c., &c. 


= 


579 Washington St, Boston, 


faeturers to compete successfully with the most re- 
nowned Piano Makers in the world. 37 First Pre- 
miums, including Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals 
an! Diplomas, have been awarded these Pianos for 
their superiority in tone, action, durability and gen- 
uine workmanship. The 

than any other first class b 
and examine them or send for circulars. 


New Number, 579 Washington Street. 
aug? 3m 


Mr. Saunders was, undoubtedly, a philoso- 


he was reluctant to be called from this, as it was 
comparatively cool. A philosopher; and, like 
all such, he was doomed to annoyance, and 
temptation that paled at times the little matter 
of burnt manuscript by the dog Diamond. One 
such offered ona terribly hot July day, the mer- 
One of the unregenerate 


the s,a thorn in the side of 





three pairs of stairs leading to his lair, and 
called him. He was undoubtedly meditating 
something very seriously, because he made no 
answer until he was called five times. At last 
he was heard coming up over the stairs, ‘“‘clump, 


when near the top he was told that, if it was as 


Philoso- 
phy could not stand this. ‘Say, ye severest, 
boots”—No. 14—at least five steps, and a con- 
venient mallet flew across the office like acomet, 
after the retreating disturber of his peace. 
Slowly and sadly he went down stairs, 
From that room in the second story, 
And all reversed were his nooatide prayers, 
As he thought of that printer Corey. 
But the rosy cheek of Enoch’s peach of life, 
so to speak, presented itself about November, 
when peaches usually are scarce. He was a 


to black their boots, when they would pay him 


the same terms. The day before Thanksgiving, 

one year, a collection was made with which to 

buy a surprise dinner for their ancient friend 

and associate. It was a happy thought, and 

quite an amount was gathered, on account of 

the fun of the thing. An immense turkey was 

bought, with raisins and other things, and all 

were given to Saunders to deliver, he being 

pledged to secresy and silence. He was not to 

say a word to those who were to receive the 

gift, and was to ask no questions himself. He 

entered into the spirit of the plot with the glee 

of a child, as there was a little mystery about 

it, and the gift was placed in his bands. ‘You 

are to take it,” said the one who gave the direc- 

tion, “to No. 16 Southac street, and leave it 
there. If they ask you who it comes from, not 
one word; leave itand come away.” As he re- 
ceived the direction, his eyes dilated, and he 
looked ashy pale or faded black. ‘‘Why,” said 
he, ‘‘there’s where I live! Who is to have it?” 
‘‘Mr. Saunders,” replied the director, ‘you are 
to ask no questions; your business is simply to 
leave this at No. 16 Southac street, and come 
away.” ‘ButI tell ye,” said he, ‘‘there’s where 
[ live, and I'd like to know who is to have it.” 
‘Well, Mr. Saunders,” continued his torment- 
or, ‘if you cannot leave it for us, we must 
find somebody that can.” Upon this Saunders 
grasped the load, without another word, and 
started. It was directed to himself, but he 
could not read. His children could, however, 
and when he came back he was, like Ensign 
Stebbings after the Fourth-of- July dinner at the 
Highland-Park Hotel, too full to speak. He 
blundered out something like thanks, with tears 
in his eyes, and then suddenly plunged down 
into hisden. This presentation at the Thanks- 
giving was made a grand occasion at the Post 
office for many years, in which the whole neigh- 
borhcod became interested. It involved a for- 
mal presentation address, written by one of the 
men, which was replied to informally and spon- 
taneously by the recipient, after which the gifts 
were placed upon a barrow, wheeled by Mr. 
Saunders round the office, eacorted by the com- 
positors in procession, and ended in three cheers. 
Mr. Saunders’s Thanksgiving speech was eager- 
ly looked for by the readers of the Post; and it 
was a unique production, touching upon all mat- 
ters mundane, and introducing poetical illustra- 
tions, ad lib., not any way connected with his 
subject. 

The last time the writer saw him he was 
standing in the cellarway of the old Post build- 
ing on Water street, with his head projected 
above the curvinglike aclam. ‘Mr. Saunders, 
how are you?” was the salutation with which he 
was greeted. ‘‘Oh, I am so’s to be here,” said 
he, *‘as the man said when he was guing to be 
hanged.” It was not long after that he died, 
and it was with a melancholy, though pleasant, 
feeling that the writer was wont to look upon a 
picture of him that the printers had procured 
and hung on the walls of the composing-room. 
Not ornamental, but useful, he gave his life to 
his duties, and died a good christian in the light 
which he possessed.— B. P. Shillaber (‘*Mrs. 
Partington”) in Sat. Eve. Gazette. 


FALL 
CARPETS. 


We desire to imform our friends 











and the public that we have in 
store, and are daily receiving direct 
from manufacturers, all the Novel- 
ties in Carpets, Oil Cloths, &c., &c., 
of the season, both of Foreign and 
Domestic production. 


We would call particular atten- 
tion to an Immense Assortment of 
Private Patterns made exclusively 
for our own trade, which can be 
seen in no other warehouse in New 
England. We sell only Standard 
and Reliable Makes of Goods, giv- 
ing the Carpet business our exclu- 
sive attention, as we have done for 
over Half a Century. We ask all 
those purchasing 


CARPETS, 


&c., &c., 
TO 


Examine our stock and hear our 


prices before purchasing elsewhere. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


Established 1817. 


558 & 560 WASHINGTON ST,, 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 





Special prices given in furnishing 


septll 2t 


0 


MANUFACTURED BY 


McPHAIL & CO. 


ait tt septa 
Are endorsed by the most eminent] Musicians in the ICACIES PR NRE 2° ° se 
saber ig 4 and are in every way o~ bag thoroughly | oo | 
made Pianos inthe U.S. More than thirty years of 
constant attention to the busine s enables the manu- REAL ESTATE. 


IMPORTERS & DEALERS 


Fine — 


178 & 179 TREMONT STREET, 


NEW COODsS. 


J, LOVEJOY & SONS, 


FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYCOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, | 


| 
IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, HAW & Go, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


SALESROOMS, 
27 sudbury. 69 & 71 Portland sts. 
BOSTON, 


t 
} 
} 
| 


Carpets, 


FALL 
IMPORTATIONS. 








septll | Factory at East Cambridge. tf july3 
! || WILLIAM TUFTS, 
| | TREMONT STREET, 


GENERAL 





New and beautiful patterns consisting of 


WAKEFIELD RATTAN COMPANY, 


(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonavie 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. july3l 


Suffolk Brewing 
(INCORPORATED 1875,) 
BREWERS OF 


FINE ALES AND PORTER. 


Particular attention paid to the Brewing of 
STOCK AND BOTTLING ALES. 
BREWERY 
Cor. of G& Sth Sts., Boston. 


—FOR— 


USE IN CITY AND COUNTRY 


ALL SEASONS 


HOUSES AT 


me 


Chairs for Ladies, Gentlemen and Chil- 
dren; Sofas, Settees, Tete-a-Tetes, C 
Lounges, Crickets, Brackets, Eta- 0., 
geres, Work-Stands, etc., etc., 
combining elegance of de- 
sign, lightness and du- 
rability. 





Manufactured by the 


Sale:rooms, 86 Canal Street, Boston. 
6t 


A CARD. 





JUST OPENED, 


(HEAP E\CL 


AUTUMN, 1875. _ 


A CHOICE LOT 


FANCY PI.AID 


KNICKERBOCKER 


NUTTIMGS, 


ELEGANT VEW STYLES 


CASSIMERES, 


—FOR— 


SUITS AND PANTS. 


VERY DESIRABLE GOODS, 


And will be offered at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


CHAS. A. SMITH & 60,, 


18 and 20 School Street. 








Oak Blufls 
Nantucket, | 


OLD COLONY LINE. 





Boston to Oak Bluffs and HKeturn, $2.50. 
1 : 


——— eo 
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play in for the next « 





LATE BEAL & HOOPER, 


GEORGE A. HOOPER, 


Respectfully announces that he is offering by order of 
the Trustees of the late tirm of BEAL & HOOPER, at 


J: 
PATRICK TRAVER 


EXCHANGE 


BANKERS. 


RIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street. 
DEALERS IN 


AMES M. SMITH, Treasurer. 
S, Travelling Agent. 3m = july3 


ON LONDON AND PARIS, 


reaching Oak Bluffs 11.40 A. M.. 2.40, 7.30 P.M. 
turning, leave Oak Bluffs, 6.30. 10, A. M.. 1.4. P. M., 
arriving at Boston 10.30 A. M.. 2.05. 6.7.45, P.M. 

Boston to Nantucket a $3.50. 
Leave Boston, week days. except Saturday. 1115 A. 
®.; on Saturdays, 4P.M, reaching Nantucket 530 
P. M.; Saturday excepted, 9.30 P. M.. Saturday only. 
Returning. leave Nantucket at 7.30 A. M., arriving at 
Bo-ton 2.05 P.M. 

During the sale of Cheap Tickets, the Hotels at the 
Islands will be kept open, and corresponding reduc+ 
tion in rates will be made by them 

Excursion Tickets will not be good for return. but 
must be exchanged on the Steamer for Return Tickets. 


Boston, Aug. 30, 1875. J,R. KENDRICK. Supt. 








i Return, 











NEXT LOOR TO THE OLD STAND, the balance 
of the old stock not sold at auction, consisting of 
CHAMBER and PARLOR 
BOARDS, HALL STANDS, DESKS, EASY 
CHAIRS, ROCKING CHAIRS, &c., &c., &c., 
at Auction Prices, to close out as soon as possible. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CoO., 


House, Sigu and Fresco Painter, 


101 & 103 FRIEND STREET, 


SETS, SIDE- 


101 & 103 FRIEND STREET, 


A few doors below the Washington-street extension, 
Opposite William P. Sargent & Company’s Carriage 
Depository. july2 





COMMONWEALTH HOTEL, 


Washington Street, Boston 
COccupying Square between Worcester and 
Springfield Streets.) 
Families relinquishing housekeeping and seeking a 
permanent home, may secure very desirable suits of 
rooms unfurnished or furnished, by the year, with 
bon. d, at reasonable rates. 
The hotel is now being thoroughly renovated. is sup- 
plied with every modern convenience, including a pas- 
senger elevator ; and horse-cars to the depot and every 
part of the city pass the door every minute. Early 
application should be made. 
au2l J.W.WOLCOTY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE SHINING RIVER ! 


A New Sabbath School Song Book 
By H.S. & W. O. PEKKINS. 
PRICE 35 CENTS. $30 PER HUNDRED. 
_ “Rest in Thee,” “What Jesus may say,” *Wander- 
ing Child,” “What are these,” Watchman, awake !” 
are specimans of the tiles of the beautiful new 
hymns, to sweet new melodies. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR ! 


By L. O. EMERSON and W. S. TILDEN, 
PRICE $1.00. 39,00 PER DOZEN. 
The HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR is similar in general 
design to the very popular “Hour OF SINGING” 
which has been almost universally used in High 
Schools. The present work is in no way inferior to 
its predecessor, and is entirely fresh and new. 


THE SONG MONARCH! 
. 
PRICE 75 CENTS. $7.50 PER DOZEN. 
By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 
Do not think of teaching a Singing School wit: out 
usin: this attractive, popular and useful book. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


aug tf 








STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and | 





dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, | 
&e., &C. | 


136 Washington Street, | 
BOSTON. 

J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. @. TUCKER 
july17 tf 


HUGH FLOOD, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 


holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 


| wealth, 
| Amountat risk...... cee cecctee -+-$62,595,605.00 


olicies L ssued_ in Sums from $100 


and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE UN SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 


in all parts of the world. 


mission in this and other Cities. tf septs 





L, A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES,) 
Importers and Dealers in 


: 1 
Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
3524 Washington Street, Boston. 
jlyl0 = Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


PARLOR BEDS. 

CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 

BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 

581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 











ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


Invite the attention of the public to the superior 
facilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c..) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf jun26 


INSURANCE. 

ee eS. 

New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 








Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........-$13,114,416.98 
Deduct surplus to be distributed......- 575,000.00 





LO@AVing....cccecceccccceseccccccees $12,539,416.05 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 





to $15,000. 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 


SANFORD’S 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, 


eMasonic Temple. 


Cor. of Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 


President—Henry Smi h 
Vice Presidents—Muarshall P. Wilder, William Ath- 


erton, Geo. O. Cur peuter, Leopold Morse, Henry L. 
Pierce. D. E. Poland 


Treasurer- Brigham N. Bullock. 
Secretary—Henry Baldwin. 


Trustees—Daniel B. Steuman, Samuel Atherton, M. 
D. Spaulding, Life Baldwin, Charles W. Hersey, 
William P. Hunt, R. B. Conant, George F. Hersey, 
isane Fer no, Chas. R. Train, Geo. P. Baliwin. Lours 
Weissbein. Lyman Hollingsworth, Joseph PF. Ellicott, 
thas, V. Whitten. Christopher A. Connor, samuel C. 
Lawrence, Asa P. Potter. Jo-eph Smith. Chas. J. 
Bishop, Peter Butler, Thomas F. Temple, Horace H, 


White. William H. Baldwin. 


Dividends declared in April and October of each year. 


DEPOSITS wade on the tirst day of the month 
draw interest from that time. 

Deposi'! s nade aiter the first day of any month draw 
interest from the first day of the following month, 

DIVIDENDS paid in October and April, on money 
which has been in the Bank one month or more pre- 
vious ts dividend days. 


No interest paid on money drawn out between divi- 


dend days. 


ae Money, Checks and Drafts Received by 
Mail or Express placed on Deposit and 
Books KReturned. 

Interest compounded semi-annually on Deposits, 
until principal and interest amounts to $1600.00, 


WM. P. SARGENT & GO. * 


ARE NOW FINISHING THE 


LARGEST & BEST ASSORTMENT 


—OF— 


Carriages | 


Tobe found in the country, including a great variety 


—OF— 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES, 


Which they will offer at 


Pricesto conform tothe times 





Manufactory and Repository, 


14 TO 22 SUDBURY STREET, 


(NEAR HAYMARKET SQUARE.) 
WAREROOMS, 


155 TREMONT STREET, 


(UNDER MASON & HAMLIN’S,) 
BOSTON. 


JAMAICA 
GINGER. 


HIS elegant preparation is prepared from the 
TRUE Jamaica Ginger, combined with ehoice 


19 Province Street, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work | 2a—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 


cilities for doing business 
sigps and Decorations. 





and 14 Chapman Place, 


promptly and in the best style. 
ae Having enlarged premises, has incre 
A specialty made of 

t+ §=dec26 





F4JRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 


condition by— 
lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 


aromatics and genuine French brandy, and is vastly 
superior o every other Extract or Essence of Gu.ger 
before the public—all of which are prepared with al- 
cohol by the old process. i 


. 


ased fa-| find is composed is $219,771 56 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. 
capital, as above presented. 


| Company’s operations during the pust thirty-one 


years, apply at the office of the Company or of its | 
agents in any city or town of importance. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, 


adequate rate of premium; and, 
The market price of the securities of which the 
This item is not availed of in the 


For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. | 
DWIGHT FOSTER, | 








The most Durable. Secretary. Counsel. 

, W. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
eager erate Medical Examiner. Avtuary. 
In every respect worthy of the most implicit con‘4- july3 tf 

dence. Warehouses: =e Tair cable 

a NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 
BOSTON. 

FAIRBANKS, BROWN & C0, Cash Assets....... iecatanu aee «+... $312,533.26. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS 


| 
& CO. H 


ees 


2 
oe 
sc 

= 

° 








PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 








At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1555 


TEAS, 


For Family and Club use, on 


RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


CHARLES 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
} 

' 


= AGENTS FOR 


Boston Pure White Lead, and) 
Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. Cash Assets. ........0.00000++ veee008775,2311.69 


85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston. 
julylo 3in j 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & C0., 


| 


Washington Street, | 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., | 


Terms that are Satistactory.- 


Wa PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- Surplus over re-insurance, over §90,000, 
ING OF OKDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND | 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 





are sold at lower prices 
iano in the market. Call 


S$. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 
Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents No. 27 STATE STR EET. 


Local Agencies in every town. | 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, | 





mch6 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. | 


th 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


Cash Assets... .. cece cceeceecees $2,606,235.07 


Represented in Boston and vicinity by the NORTH | 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. | 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000 


Dividends Resumed 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Organized 1853. 








HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 


CHOLERA MORBUS, | 


| Cramps, Pains, Diarrheea and Dysentery, are instant 
ly relieved by it. 
Morbus impossible, if taken when the first symptoms 
of this dangerous complaint first manifest the:aselves, 


It will render an attack of Cholera» 


CRAMPS AND PAINS 


| Whether produced by indigestion, improper food 
change of water or diet, too free indulgence in ice 
water, exposure to sudden changes of temperature 
| are immediately relieved by it. 
a gallon of 


One ounce added to 


ICE WATER 


And sweetened, forms a mixture which. as a cooling, 
healthy, and refreshing sunmer Beverage, has no 
equal. 
may be drank without the slightest injury, and happy 
ix the man who finds in this a substitute for spirituous 
liquors. 
berer, cannot be over-estimated. 
be within the reach of all; s+ finely-flavered as to be 
enjoyed by lovers of the choicest liquors. 


Barrels of ice-water, prepared in this way, 


Its value te the Farmer, Mechanic. and La 
It is so cheap as to 


DYSPEPSIA, 


Flatulency, Sluggish Digestion, want of Tone and Ac 
tivity inthe Stomach and Bowels, Oppres=ion after 
Exting, are sure to be relieved by a single dose taken 
after each meal. 


$10 


WILL BE PAID tor a bottle of any 
other Extract or Essence of Jamaica 


OF NEW YORK. | Ginger if found to equal it in fine flaver, purity and 
| prompt medicinal effect. Largest, Cheapest. and 
Organized 1525. Bent. Take no other until you have given it a trial. 


AMERICAN. Risks taken, losses adju-ted and paid | 
at their | 


ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. | ~ 





For sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


WEEKS & POTTER,.......----+++0++> Boston, 


General Agents. 


E. E. PATRKIDGE. Secretarv. sepa Claret, 
va Sauternes 
QUINCY MUTUAL |...” 


AND EVERY LOss PAID IN FULL. 





a, | 


again Nov. 10, 1873. 











BOSTON OFFICE 





ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 


CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
July 1, 1875. 


ig junela 


| 


Sweet Catawba, 
California Wines, 

| Belfast Ginger Mle, 

Bass § Co.’s English -fle, 
Guinness’ s 


Dublin 


And a general assortment of 


Stout, 


FOREIGN WINES AND SPIRITS . 


For Family Use, at Low Prices. 


For sale by ; 


D). RICHARDS & SON, 


&7 & 89 State Street. 
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